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PSYCHIC PHENOMENA AND THE 


UNKNOWN. 


GENERAL INTEREST AND ACCUMULATING EVIDENCE. 


N both sides of the ocean, and in every language that has 
() a periodical literature, psychic phenomena, the occult, 
mysterious, are being discussed with an interest, a free- 
dom, and a voluminousness heretofore unknown. 


the 
There is 
undoubted evidence that this interest is growing and spread- 
ing, and that with its widening circle have been developed new 
sources of information derived from personal experience here- 
tofore untold. A spirit of earnest and impartial investigation 
seems to be taking the place of the credulity which unques- 
tioningly accepts, and the skepticism which arbitrarily con- 
demns without trial. Evidence is being gathered, 
experience generalized, and phenomena which 


personal 
have been 


called “supernatural ” 
and accuracy. 

The Medico-Legal Fournal (New York) says editorially in its 
department of Psychology : 


are being examined with scientific care 


“The marvelous growth of interest in psychological subjects 
from year to year promises a wide outlook for the future in the 
ready adaptability of facts, as fast as obtained, to the most absorb- 
ing question of life. A complete revolution in educational methods 
is pending ; the medical and legal aspects of criminals and of the 
insane are assuming new and strange complications, and great 
light seems ready to break upon many moral and religious prob- 
lems. Not a month passes without report of better means of 
observation and experiment, and the colleges and universities are 
constantly adding to laboratory apparatus, and to the breadth and 
extent of their elective courses in experimental psychology. All 
indications point toward developments in the near future w hich 
will be of signal value in their bearing upon science and man.” 


The Arena (Boston) is devoting many of its pages to matters 


psychological, In a paper in the January number, B. O. Flower, 
the Editor, says: 


“Few people appreciate the significance of recent progress 
along the lines of psychical research, the vast accumulation of 
facts which demand investigation, and the growing interest in 
occult problems among the most thoughtful people throughout the 
civilized world. The old-time prejudice, which, with supercilious 
arrogance, relegated all psychical or extra-normal problems to the 
realm of superstitions, is rapidly giving place to a spirit at once 
critical and yet truth-loving. From the evidence which is now 
being carefully collected and sifted by scholarly bodies and indi- 
viduals, I am led to believe we are on the threshold of a new world 
of thought—a realm which will far transcend, in interest and prac- 
tical value, the new world which the evolutionists have given us 
in the domain of physical science.” 


In the introduction to his paper on “Ghosts and their Photos,” 
in the Fortnightly Review (London) for January, the Rev. H. 
R. Haweis says: 


“It saves trouble to be credulous, and it saves time to be skep- 
tical ; but he who avoids both is alone wise in his generation, for 
he alone wins truth, which is worth the time and the trouble. The 
special thing which this age requires to know is whether there is 
any scientific proof of a life after death for any of us. Philosophy, 
which seeks only to make this life tolerable, can do without an 
answer to this question, but Religion, the essence of which is to 
bind men to an Above and a Beyond, must know or die. In past 
ages faith has been more than an equivalent to knowledge ; in this 
age faith seems somewhat less than an equivalent. Into the reason 
of this, and there is a very good reason, I do not now propose to 
enter, but I do propose to ask whether we may hope, before the 
close of the nineteenth century, to see faith in a life after death 
replaced by a certain knowledge that there is such a life, and 
whether we shall be able to found our religion upon fact pre- 
cisely in the same way as we profess to found our science on 
ir a 

“ The first step towards clearing the way is to abolish the word 
supernatural, The distinction is not henceforth between natural 
and supernatural, but between mown and unknown. . . . It 
is unsafe to denounce what it may be difficult to examine, but still 
more risky not to examine what we propose to denounce. ; 

“ The broad backs of those much belabored but patient be: sts 
of burden called Fraud, Credulity, Hallucination, and Misunder- 
standing, have at last refused to bear any more loading. Who's 
to carry what is left ? for this obstinate residuum, it seems, cannot 
be destroyed. . . Will no one, after loading the four beasts 
as heavily as possible, produce the fifth beast whose name is 
Truth, and who will bear without hesitation or fatigue that puz- 
zling residuum of indisputable but unintelligible phenomena ? 

“Is it not strange that the occult, or what we commonly call 
the miraculous, weathers age after age of skepticism ? True, that 
at this very moment we are living in an age of scientific ostriches, 
who mumble, with their heads in the sand, that no one now 
believes in miracles; that ghosts never appear; that second-sight 
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and premonitions, and dreams that come true, and prophecies that 
are verified, have all vanished before the light of knowledge and 
the scrutiny of science ? True, also, it is that never were there a 

eater number of intelligent people convinced of the reality and 
importance of these occult phenomena.” 


STRANGE EXPERIENCES. 


The editor of the Avena, in the article already quoted from, 
says: 

" iy the past year I have received scores, if not hundreds, 
of letters from persons who, though in many instances unknown 
to fame, are accounted among the most thoughtful and reliable 
individuals in the communities where they reside: physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, literary characters, and men engaged in com- 
mercial and mechanical pursuits, who are not only deeply inter- 
ested in these subjects, but who have personally experienced or 
in other ways become cognizant of some of the various phases of 
occult phenomena— . . . psychical experiences of the most 
interesting character, and covering so wide a range of phenomena 
as to indicate how varied and complicated in nature are the 
appearances being encountered in this little-explored world. 
Many of the individuals who bear testimony to these appearances 
share the popular prejudice which exists so widely against spirit- 
ualism ; many of them are strictly orthodox in their religious views. 
Of course a large proportion of these communications are con- 
fidential, and cannot be noticed here. Others, however, which I 
am at liberty to discuss, will be sufficient.” 


Mr. Flower then gives a letter from David Van Etten, “ one 
of the most influential attorneys of Omaha,” which states, sub- 
stantially, that in 1867 he left his native place, Kingston-on- 
the-Hudson, and never returned, but has resided continuously 
in the State of Nebraska. Until 1884 he had not heard of or 
from any person in Kingston, or anything concerning the lady 
of whom he writes. She was his cousin, seven years his senior, 
and the wife of a farmer, and his acquaintance with her was 
but slight. One night in the summer of 1873, while sleeping 
in his house and not having thought of this cousin for years, 
she appeared present with him. It seemed in his dream as if 
he had been called into her room. She was lying on a couch, 
in great distress, apparently appealing to him, as if he might 
save her from the terrible agony of pain. Her left breast 
appeared almost eaten away, torn, raw, and flayed. * It almost 
sickens me,” says the correspondent, “as | recall that scene, 
so vivid and real was this terrible condition presented to me. 
To see her, an acquaintance, a relative, in such fright- 
ful agony—lI could scarcely sleep any more that night, and yet 
I regarded it then as merely a dream.” This was in 1873, and 
he did not learn until 1884 that his cousin had died of a cancer 
in her left breast, and in terrible pain; and not until 1892 did 
he learn the date of her death, which was July 19, 1878, five 
years after his “ dream.” 

Commenting upon this, Mr. Flower says: 


“ This remarkable case of prevision might be matched by several 
similar cases. When we better understand the laws governing 
such phenomena, and physicians come to appreciate the possible 
value of these foreshadowings, many lives will doubtless be saved 
which now perish. If, for example, this woman had been skilfully 
treated to prevent cancer hefore the disease appeared, she might 
have been saved. This case suggests some interesting experiences 
given me a short time since by a brilliant young physician who 
enjoys a large practice in a small city in Indiana. ‘Frequently,’ 
he said, ‘ while holding my patient’s hand, I see, as if written on a 
blackboard before my eyes, the names of medicines, with instruc- 
tions to prescribe them—in many instances, remedies I should not 
have thought of using; but I have noticed that whenever I have 

iven the medicines so revealed, the most gratifying results have 
ollowed.’” 


The same physician related a singular occurrence which took 
place shortly before his visit to Mr. Flower. He hasa friend with 
whom he corresponds, residing in another city, and of whom he 
had requested a photograph of herself. Awakening one morn- 
ing. and looking at his watch, he found it was half an hour too 
early to rise,and lay in the half-waking state favorable to dreams. 
Suddenly he thought he was on the street in front of his 
office, and there saw this friend with another lady acquaintance 
who lived in his own city, coming across the street, and was at 
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once struck with the peculiar dress worn by his friend. He 
could not fail to note that he had never seen her in anything 
like it. At this juncture he awoke, dressed, and after opening 
his office went to the post-office. There he was handed a 
package which proved to be the photograph of his friend. He 
found that the dress in which she had been photographed was 
the perfect counterpart of the one he had seen in his dream, and 
entirely unlike any gown he had ever seen her wear. 

Mr. Flowe~ relates a striking experience which happened to 
a friend well known in literary circles, but who wishes her 
name withheld. She requested a friend in whom she has great 
confidence, and who has some psychic power, to try and see 
where she was and what she was doing on a certain evening. 
The two were many hundred miles apart. The friend, in 
Striving to accomplish this feat, fell into a trance, in which he 
was found by friends who thought him dead, and had him 
medically treated. When he recovered he wrote the lady that 
at such an hour she was in her room, and was 
announced; that he was a person he had never seen, but he 
would describe him. He then gave a detailed description of 
the caller, All the facts were exactly as he stated them. 


a visitor 


AN EXPERIENCE OF THE CARY FAMILY. 

In the February number of the Avena Mr. Flower mentions 
the fact that the Cary sisters (Alice and Phoebe) not only 
believed most profoundly that their beloved dead were around 
them, but often beheld visions and apparitions. He recalls 
the story of a remarkable experience of the family as related 
by Alice: 


“The new house was just finished, but we had not moved into 
it. There had been a violent shower; father had come from the 
field, and everybody had come in out of the rain. I think it was 
about four in the afternoon when the storm ceased and the sun 
shone out. The new house stood on the edge of a ravine, and the 
sun was shining full upon it, when some one in the family called 
out and asked how Rhoda and Lucy came to be over in the new 
house and the door open. Upon this all the family rushed to the 
front door, and there, across the ravine, in the open door of the 
new house, stood Rhoda with Lucy in her arms. Some one said, 
*She must have come from the sugar camp and taken shelter with 
Lucy from the rain.’ Upon this another called out ‘ Rhoda!’ but 
she did not answer. While we were gazing and talking and call- 
ing, Rhoda herself came downstairs, leaving Lucy fast asleep, and 
stood with us while we all saw in the full blaze of the sun the 
form with the child in her arms slowly sink, sink, sink into the 
ground, until she disappeared from sight. Then a great silence 
fell upon us all. In our hearts we all believed it to be a warning 
of sorrow—of what, we knew not. When Rhoda and Lucy both 
died, then we knew. Rhoda died the next autumn, November 11; 
Lucy a month later. Father went directly over to the house and 
out into the road, but no human being, and not even a track could 
be seen. Lucy has been seen since by different members 
of the family, in the same house, always in a red frock, like one 
she was fond of wearing; the last time by my brother Warren's 
little boy, who had never heard the story. He came running in, 
saying that he had seen a little girl upstairs, in a red dress.” 


Mr. Flower considers this story valuable because the occur- 
rence was witnessed by a number of persons, and, therefore, 


cannot be regarded as a subjective hallucination. He adds: 


“It is also interesting to note that in this case the vision, which 
in broad daylight was so real as to deceive all members ef the 
family who witnessed it, occurred defore the children died.” 


VICTOR HUGO. 

Mr. Flower quotes from Scrzdner's, for November, extracts 
from an article by Octave Uzanne, in which are given passages 
from the journal of Victor Hugo, written by one of his sons, 
concerning some remarkable phenomena witnessed at the 
Hauteville Home during the poet’s exile: 

“Victor Hugo used to hearin his chamber strange sounds. 
Sometimes papers would move all by themselves when there was 
no wind ; sometimes he heard blows struck upon the wall; Charles 


Hugo and Francois Hugo, in the neighboring chamber heard the 
same sound. In the night of the 22d of February, Victor Hugo, 


by chance, entered the sa/on, the two windows of which looked 
He saw neither fire in the chimney nor light 
The servants were sleeping. Victor Hugo goes 


out upon the street. 
upon the table. 
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up to his chamber and goes to bed. At two o'clock in the morn- 
ing Charles and Francois Hugo return. They see the windows of 
the salon. They see that these windows are illuminated, not 
only as if there were a great fire, but lighted candelabra, The 
two young men enter astonished—so astonished that. to clear up 
the thing—so luminous and so obscure at once—they try to open 
the door of the sa/on, It is locked. Frangois goes to bed; 
Charles finally finds the key. Then he feels himself filled witha 
terrorthat he flies without ‘di iring to enter the salon. . 

* Table-tipping appears. Charles Hugo interrogates the table. 
The spirit present in that piece of furniture declares that her name 
is the White Lady, and she cannot say any more unless in the 
street, at three o'clock in the morning. Victor Hugo was not 
very brave; he found the hour and the place of rendezvous badly 
chosen. He preferred to remain at the house, and everybody else 
did the same. During the night, as often happened, Victor Hugo 
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was still working, when the bell rang violently. The poet 
instantly thought of the White Lady. He looked at his watch ; 


was just three o’clock in the morning. 
said.” 


‘Ghosts are punctual,’ he 


MR. SYEAD’S EXPERIENCE. 
Mr. W. T. 


patient and earnest investigator of psychic phenomena. 


Stead, the editor of the Review of Reviews, is a 
Not 
long ago he discovered that his own hand would write automat- 
ically. 


given by Mr. Stead in an interview: 


We find in Lg’? (London) some account of this as 


‘One of my friends had for some time been accustomed to do 
automatic writing; and when I was watching the process a mes- 
sage Was written to me that a certain deceased lady wished to use 
my hand. . . . My answer was that I was blind, deaf, and 
dumb in all psychical matters, and I could neither do automatic 
handwriting, go into a trance, see ghosts, or do anything whatever 
in that line. The automatic handwriting went on to say that | 
was mistaken; that if I would put my hand at the cisposal of the 
lady for five minutes she would write with it.” 


Ihe interview relates that in the five minutes the hand of 


Mr. Stead made no movement, and a message came to the 


effect that he had not given sufficient time. Five minutes 
more brought no result. About a month later the friend who 
wrote automatically wrote another message requesting on the 


part of the same deceased lady that Mr. Stead would give her 


nine minutes on the following morning, before beginning 
work. He assented, and tive interview says: 
To my immense surprise, my hand slowly, and with great 


difficulty, wrote out an almost illegible message, to which was 
appended the name of the person who had alieged she wished to 
communicate with me. This was the beginning of it.” 


As to how he became convinced of the identity of the com- 
municating intelligence, Mr. Stead is reported as saying: 


“IT can best answer that by telling you the facts of the story that 
figures so conspicuously in my Christmas number, ‘ From the Old 
World to the New.’ ' [ was staying in a country house in 
the West of England when a lady who was present asked me one 
day, much to my surprise, if | knew of any clairvoyant or medium. 

She said that about six months before she had lost her 
dearest friend, a lady of great intelligence, whom I had met twice 
a year or two before. The lady who addressed me said further 
that while her friend was alive they had promised each other that 
whoever died first would appear to the other if she could. ‘ Now,’ 
she said, ‘ my friend has appeared to me twice since she died, once 
very shortly after her decease, and the second time only the other 
night, in this very house. I was awakened in the middle 
of the night—suddenly awakened by the consciousness of her 
presence at my bedside. I saw her as distinctly as I see you, but 
I could not hearif she spoke. Then she faded away, and I only 
saw a light where she had been standing. I cannot bear to think 
that she has come back to see me, and that I cannot hear her 
voice.” I said, ‘ Very well, when you come back to London, I will 
introduce you to Mrs. Davies. But my hand has begun to write a 
little. I knew your friend, and if she is about I will see if she will 
write with my hand.’ Next morning, before breakfast, in my bed- 
room, I took a pencil in my hand, put it upon a sheet of paper, 





and said ‘Now, Miss’ (naming the person) ‘if you have any- 
thing to communicate to Miss you can use my hand 
to say what you want.’ Then, without a moment's hesita- 


tion, my hand very slowly wrote her name and tré aced three lines 
of a message. I said then . . ‘but how do I know that this 
is not merely the unconscious action of my own brain working in 
some mysterious way? How do I know that you are what you 
profess to be? Can you give mea test of your identity?’ My 
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hand wrote ‘ Yes.’ Then I received the test about Minerva, which 
was given almost exactly as it was stated in the chapter ‘ From 
the Other Side’ in the Christmas Number of the Review of 
Reviews.* In fact from this point the whole of the rest of the 
narrative is an exact transcript of what actually happened, the 


only difference being that it was my hand, not that of ‘ Rose,’ that 
wrote, and that it was controlled, not by Rose’s husband, but by 


the lady who had died about six or seven months previously in 
America, All the rest of the story is quite exact, the names being 
altered, and the places also, so as not to reveal the identity of the 
persons concerned,” 


GHOSTS AND THEIR PHOTOS, 


In the Fortuny tly article to which allusion has already been 


made, Mr. Haweis says: 


“ Now, supposing that here and there, say one in twenty, hap- 
pens to be so organized that he can see a shadow or a light which 
to the other nineteen is invisible—what would be the best way to 
prove to the other nineteen that such a shadow or light existed ? 
Why, photography, of course. And that is just what Mr. Crookes 
(probabiy the greatest analytical chemist alive), in his own way, 
and to his own satisfaction, completely established, what after 
him the late Rev. Stainton Moses verified, and what Mr. Stead is 
laboring to confirm, It is all very well to pooh-pooh the conclu- 
sions of these very differently constituted, but equally able and 
unimpeachable, experimentalists, But, then, we have to ask the 
pooh-poohists—who are you? . 

“ About 1873 Hudson was much talked of. The best photo I 
have seen of his is that of an old man appearing to his daughter. 
He wears an old black cap and his features are strongly marked. 
The lady went with her daughter, and in her own mind, as a men- 


tal test, desired that her father should appear with an old velvet 
cap, Which he wore during the last weeks of his sickness. The 
test was communicated to noone. The ghost came out on the 
plate. The face and cap were unmistakable. 


* Mumler Buguet, before Hudson, attained much notoriety. To 
me the most extraordinary photograph of Buguet is the form of 
Stainton Moses, late editor of Lég/?, the only photograph of 
double, the subject being alive, ] ever heard of. . . Stainton 
Moses, who was to have accompanied his friend, feeling too tired, 
lay down in « room at Paris, and apparently went to sleep, and his 
friend went alone and sat at the photographer’s. The plate came 
out with the clearly recognized form and face of Stainton Moses— 
the said Moses being, at the time, in another part of Paris, and 
quite unconscious of his doubie’s journey to the photographer. 

“My friend, General Taylor, supplied me with an interesting 
photograph taken of a brother officer of his who visited zucog. a 
photographer, when the form of his brother, eight years dead, 
came out on the plate. He had but one photo of his brother 
locked away in a trunk at home. I have had an opportunity of 
comparing the photo from the life with that of the dead, and the 
likeness is clearly recognizable, though the expression of the 
ghost’s face is painful.” 

“Of course, Professor Crookes’s photographs, which he now 
declines to show or talk about, owing to the rigid test conditions 
under which they were obtained, are the most interesting. For- 
tunately before scientific bigotry had made it expedient for him to 
keep his researches to himself, he left a record. The following 
interesting description of the phenomena are from his own pen: 

“Miss Cook was the medium, that is to say, the person from 
whom when entranced the manifesting intelligence was supposed 
to collect the elements which incarnated for a season into the form 
of the materialized ghost. ‘Katie’ was the name of the ghost. 
Mr. Crookes has seen Miss Cook entranced at the same time that 
‘Katie’ was walking about the room. His usual method was, 
after excluding all possibility of access to what we may call the 
‘Katie ’ haunted chamber, to pass a continued current of electric- 
ity, with indicator, through the entranced Miss Cook, while observ- 
ing the movement of the apparition in another part of the room. 
To the hypothesis that ‘Katie’ was none other than Miss Cook 
herself, Professor Crookes replies thus: ‘‘* Katie’s ” skinis perfectly 
smooth to touch and sight, while on Miss Cook’s neck is a large 
blister distinctly visible and rough to the touch. “ Katie’s” ears 
are unpierced, while Miss Cook habitually wears earrings 
“ Katie’s” complexion is very fair, Miss Cook’s is very dark. 
“ Katie’s ” fingers are much longer than Miss Cook’s, and her face 
is longer. Several littke marks on Miss Cook's face are absent in 


* This test, found on page 116 of the Christmas Number, is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Ask Adelaide to remember what I said to her the last day we 
went to Minerva,” ‘‘ Minerva,” said Rose, ‘‘ is that right”? ‘* Yes,’ 
wrote the hand. ‘* How could she go to Minerva? Is Minerva a 
place?” ‘‘ No,” wrote the hand. ‘* Then this is nonsense,” said 
Rose decisively. . . ‘* Never mind; deliver the message to Ade- 
laide, she will understand.” The message was delivered with much 
hesitation, but to the surprise of Rose it was fully understood, and was 
received with deep emotion. 
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“ Katie’s.” Miss Cook’s hair is so dark as almost to appear black ; 
“ Katie’s” is a rich golden auburn. I traced the hair to the scalp, 
and satisfied myself that it actually grew there. “ Katie” is some- 
times six inches taller than Miss Cook.’ The persecution which 
Professor Crookes underwent from his brother scientists, in conse- 
quence of chronicling and publishing such experiences, is now as 
much a matter of history as the Pope’s attack on Giordano Bruno, 
or the Holy Inquisition’s strictures on Galileo. It is, however, 
interesting to notice that the discovery of the radiometer, for 
which, in spite of the ghosts, the Royal Society were forced to 
award Crookes the gold medal, was indirectly due to the Profes- 
sor’s studies of those mysterious lights and subtle forces liberated 
at light and dark séances, phenomena which have always been the 
Royal Society’s pet aversion and favorite object of derision.” 


Mr. Haweis admits the possibility of fraud in ghost-photog- 
raphy, and that the same charge can probably be substantiated 
against many professional mediums. But he says: 


“It is an unsound conclusion to come to—that because genuine 
mediums gifted with real powers and sham mediums without 
any, cheat alike, and notorious ghost-photographers deceive, and 
even recant under the pressure of the Catholic clergy—therefore 
all psychic phenomena and all ghost-photographs must be 
frauds.” 


He adds: 


* My object in writing this article is not to sweep the field of 
discussion, but to show that there is something to be said on the 
other side in favor of ghosts, and even ghost-photographers. I 
want to plead, without dogmatism or bigotry, for sustained and 
careful inquiry, until we have secured the facts upon which we can 
alone be entitled to reason.” 


DO THE DEAD SPEAK TO US? 


Victor Hugo, speaking to a mother who mourned the loss of 
her child, says: “Console yourself; for it is only a departure, 
and that for us alone. The dead are not absent. They are 
invisible, but every time you think of the little one, she is near 


you. 

Phoebe Cary says: “I know that the dead come back just 
as | know I think, or see, or know anything else.” 

The editor of the Arena says: 


“We are merely gathering evidence, knowing full well that 
when we obtain a sufficient volume of sifted facts the explanation 
will follow. But from the evidence already adduced, I repeat my 
conviction that we are on the threshold of a new field of knowledge.” 


Mr. Stead, in the interview already quoted from, says: 


“For the present my last word is this: that before many months 
are over, I think it will be admitted by every candid mind that the 
persistence of the individual after death, and the possibility of 
communicating with that individual, has been as well established 
on a scientific basis as any other fact in nature. That, you may 
think, is a bold assertion. It isnot an assertion. It isa prophecy, 
based upon facts which are within my own knowledge, and of 
which I speak with as much confidence as I do of anything 
which has ever come within my own personal observation.” 








POLITICAL. 


BOONS AND BANES OF FREE SILVER. 


NDER this title the North American Review (February) 

publishes a symposium of articles on the silver question. 

The leading article is by Hon. R. P. Bland, Chairman of the 

Coinage Committee of the House of Representatives, who for 

many years has been the most prominent advocate of free 

silver coinage and the restoration of full bimetallism in this 
country. 

“In the Interest of Shylock” is the title that Congressman 
Bland attaches to his contribution. It is, naturally, the policy 
of gold monometallism, and of steady resistance to all efforts 
for placing silver on an equality with gold in our coinage 
system, that is thus characterized. “ All this,” says Mr. Bland, 
“is in the interest of Shylock that this gold shall not compete 
on equal terms with silver.”’ 

“The proposition of Mr. Alfred de Rothschild for European 


Governments to purchase annually £5,000,000 of silver bullion at 
a price not to exceed 43 pence per ounce for five years, to cease 
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such purchases at any time the price should exceed 43 pence per 
ounce, illustrates the position of the money power there and here, 
They do not intend that gold shall fall in value. It is the fall of 
gold that haunts them as the dreaded spectre of silver restora- 
tion. 

“Should silver go above its present level it would mean that 
gold had fallen. The truth is that silver bullion will buy as much 
of commodities to-day as ever; that it has not in fact fallen, for 
as silver goes down as compared to gold, so do all other things. 
The rise in silver would, and does, mean the rise of commodities, 
or, what is the same thing, the fall of gold. This is the true situa- 
tion. It is not cheap silver they fear, but it is cheap gold they are 
battling against. They appreciate the fact that a full restoration 
of silver to its old relation to gold means the fall of gold; that the 
equalization of the two metals will be reached by a fall of gold, 
and that the fall in the value of gold will be greater possibly than 
the rise in silver. 

“Gold will fall and silver will rise in value, and meeting each 
other midway the parity will be restored. The holders of stocks, 
bonds, and mortgages, and fixed incomes are determined there 
shall be no fall of gold. They must have the best money in the 
world—but another name for dearest and scarcest money in the 
world. On this line the battle rages, yet the gold advocates are 
artful enough to deceive with the cry of cheap silver,” 


Mr. Bland protests against the proposition to change the 
present coinage ratio between gold and silver (1 to 16 in the 
United States) so as to make the ratio conform to the existing 
market values of gold and silver bullion. 


“ The proposition,” he says, ‘“ means that the ratio to be estab- 
lished by international agreement between gold and silver shall in 
effect require nearly thirty cents more silver in the dollar than in 
the present rates. It means that the four thousand million dollars 
of silver now in circulation [in the world] must be recoined or 
rated at a loss of thirty cents in the dollar. This would occasion 
a contraction of the world’s money at one fell decree of $1,200,- 
000,000. It would mean for us a contraction in our silver money 
of nearly $125,000,000. The proposition is monstrous, But it 
would go much further than this; it would lay the confiscating 
hand on the produce of silver for all ages to come, by filching and 
ee the coining value thirty cents in the dollar, or one- 
third.” 


John Harsen Rhoades, President of the Greenwich Savings- 
Bank of New York, writes from the anti-silver point of view. 
The following is the pith of what he says: 


“The experience of the past has proved beyond question that 
the existence of a currency not on a par with gold produces infla- 
tion in the value of all property, both real and personal—the 
greater or less as the breach widens or narrows between the two, 
and accelerated if the separation is coupled with continued new 
issues of that which is of a lesser value. 

“In the presence of these facts the depositor, whose only prop- 
erty is generally the savings which, from year to year, out of small 
earnings he has laid by for future need, will find himself com- 
pelled, as from time to time he withdraws his deposits, to receive 
in payment therefor a currency, the purchasing power of which is 
steadily decreasing as the premium on gold increases. In other 
words, which practically means the same thing, his rent, clothing, 
furniture, and food, which go to make up nearly all the necessaries 
of life, will cost him more, though subject to those fluctuations in 
value which arise from short supply, over-production, and 
improved methods of production; for the reason that under all 
conditions he will be compelled to purchase at currency prices 
which must be in excess of those obtainabie in gold coin, while 
during the progress of inflation, his wages, already high, will not 
advance in anything like the same proportion as do those neces- 
saries of life which are needed for his support. The result of this 
will be that his ability to save will lessen until it has ceased 
entirely, while the burden of support will rest a heavier load than 
ever upon his shoulders.” 


“A Depositor in a Savings-Bank” contributes an article 
similar to Mr. Rhoades’s in tone. This depositor describes 
himself as a clerk ina New York store, earning $25 a week, 
and relates how he came to feel an interest in the silver ques- 
tion. The following are his conclusions: 

‘* All these people who had put by a little money may one of 
these days wake up and find not only their capital, but their 
interest, cut down by two-thirds the value. Every one who has 
bought a few shares of stock in a railroad may find his interest 
paid in a commodity worth one-third of what he had counted on 
receiving. Every one, too, who has been paying a premium on 
his life in good money may expect his family to find themselves 
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on his death in possession of a policy equal in value to one-third 
of what they had aright to expect. Every old soldier who drawsa 
pension (and there are some who deserve them), every one engaged 
at a salary in every business, every Government employé and the 
recipient of trust funds, will receive his or her quota, interest, or 
salary, in a depreciated coin. The more I thought of it the 
madder I got. It isthe poor man’s money, say the silver people. 
The poor man’s money, forsooth! Just think of the satire of it. 
These silver kings making obligations to themselves payable in 
gold, forcing the Government to buy up four millions a month of 
the output of their mines to sustain the price, and then calling 
silver the poor man’s money! It is the poor man’s money in this 
way, that it is liable to make any one three times poorer than he 
now is, who gets paid in it, and that is all there is about it.” 


4 


THE PRIEST IN IRISH POLITICS. 


UCH has been made by the English Unionist papers of 
M the judicial decisions invalidating the results of the 
elections for members of Parliament held last July in the 
North and South Meath constituencies of Ireland. Mr. Michael 
Davitt and Mr. Fullam, the candidates of the “ Nationalist” 
or McCarthyite section of the Irish party, were returned over 
their “ Parnellite” opponents. The Court held that in these 
contests the Catholic priests exercised undue influence, 
amounting to intimidation, in favor of the successful candi- 
dates, and unseated Davitt and Fullam on this ground. The 
decision has naturally been made use of extensively to sustain 
the anti-Home Rule claim that the Irish people are priest- 
ridden in politics, and that legislative independence for Ire- 
land would mean simply clerical control applied to Irish affairs 
in a large way. 

The Nineteenth Century for January prints an article by Mr. 
Michael Davitt on the Meath cases, and on the general ques- 
tion of the attitude and influence of the Catholic clergy in the 
politics of Ireland. The views of Mr. Davitt, as a beneficiary 
of such exertions as were made by the priests of Meath, and as 
one of the most prominent and most earnest of Catholic Irish- 
men, are naturally very different from those expressed by the 
English Unionist writers. 

Mr. Davitt sharply criticises these writers for inconsistency 
in denouncing the acts of the Irish priests and at the same 
time ignoring the corrupt practices used in behalf of Tory 
candidates in English constituencies. (Two or three English 
members, it will be recalled, have been unseated by the Courts 
on the ground that they, or their representatives, used improper 
methods to get votes.) 


“Money, beer, ‘ free-taps,’ and Primrose-Dame meat-and-drink 
picnics,”” Mr. Davitt sarcastically observes, “are pardonable ‘ mis- 
takes’ when employed to win contests against Liberals and Home 
Rulers. There is no likeness in this to the abominable ‘ spiritual 
intimidation’ practiced in Meath. oc 

“In one day’s report of the trial of the Rochester election peti- 
tion the following items of political persuasion were mentioned in 
evidence : ‘Scottish whiskies, lemonade, cake, bread and butter, 
and sandwiches for 1,000 people ; cigars, beer, and whiskey con- 
sumed; a salmon promised; beef and bread supplied in form of 
sandwiches; 2,000 sandwiches consumed at a conversazione, with 
eight dozen bottles of beer; smoking concert with beer; three- 
penny tickets exchanged for eatables; £45 expended on a féte, the 
provisions at which were demolished by the first contingent; £100 
expended for another féte; refreshments, cakes, hampers, and 
teas ; expenses on the conversaziones, £100. Mr. Conney (for 
the Public Prosecutor) in proposing to ask witness a question, 
observed that, if he converted the whole constituency into regis- 
tration canvassers and entertained them on the eve of the general 
election, he brought himself very nearly within the law.’ ‘ 

“TI think the learned Judges who tried the Meath petitions had 
no alternative but to void the elections on the evidence, though I 
am firmly convinced that neither pastoral nor spiritual pressure 
induced one single ballot to be cast for Mr. Fullam and myself, or 
prevented one vote from being given to Messrs. Dalton and 
Mahoney. Still, I agree that whether politically effectual or other- 
wise, threats of spiritual punishment or hopes of future rewards 
should not be introduced into an election, and I most sincerely 
hope, alike in the interests of religion and the Irish National 
cause, such practices will never be resorted to again. But, con- 
sidered from any point of view, apart from party or political feel- 
ing—public decency, moral conduct, dignity of the franchise, or 
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welfare of the State—which form of corrupt practice reflects most 
discredit on the causes in which they were respectively employed ? 
On the one hand, a zealous and injudicious use of religious press- 
ure in what was honestly believed to be a fight against license 
and turbulence dangerous to morality as well as injurious to Home 
Rule. On the other hand, a systematic agency for appealing to 
the baser appetites of electors, including gifts and treats to 
voters’ wives, children, and friends. I think Ireland can well 
afford to challenge her critics and say: Take the beam out of your 
own eye before drawing attention to the mote in that of your 
neighbor.” 


Mr. Davitt speaks pointedly of the active political efforts of 
the Protestant ministers in Ulster against Home Rule, to show 
that the Catholic priests are not the only zealous partisans 
among the clergy in Ireland. He quotes one of these minis- 
ters as declaring to his congregation, just before the last gen- 
eral election, that the coming contest was a fight between 
Christ and the devil. 

But Mr. Davitt does not admit the soundness of the argu- 
ment that it is in any way improper for the clergy to partici- 
pate interestedly and actively in politics. He maintains that 
the priest has just as much at stake in government as any other 
citizen, and is equally entitled to work for his political ideas. 
Speaking specially of Ireland, he says that “the priest who has 
not identified himself with the Irish people’s cause, social or 
national, wields little, if any, political influence over the Irish 
peasant.” The one thing that is improper is the exercise of 
“spiritual pressure.” ‘“ To enforce a political doctrine by 
means of a spiritual threat, or the argument of a future reward, 
is an act morally as indefensible as for a landlord to demand a 
vote by the terrorism of an eviction.” 

Dr. Davitt defends Catholic Ireland against the charge that 
it is in any sense subservient to such improper priestly influ- 
ence as was used in Meath. Upon this point he speaks very 
emphatically : 

“There is not in the whole of Ireland a voter, literate or illiter- 
ate, so obtuse as to believe he places his soul in any, the least pos- 
sible, peril by voting contrary to the advice of bishop, pastoral, or 
priest. The thing is too absurd. Fifty thousand Catholics voted 
in opposition to the side taken by most of their clergy in the forty- 
two contests waged by Parnellite candidates in Nationalist con- 
stituencies last July. These voters represented every class of 
electors in the country. They were as amenable to the spiritual 
influence of their religious teachers as the majority of the com- 
munity to which they belong. They not only voted fearlessly : 
they acted in many instances most aggressively against whoever 
opposed their candidates, clerics or laymen. Parnellites won 
some of their few victories where the Catholic element in the 
electorate was simply overwhelming. In West Clare a Protes- 
tant Parnellite was returned by a large majority over the Cath- 
olic Nationalist, who had the active support of the priests of the 
constituency. South Roscommon, where the Catholics are prob- 
ably ninety-eight per cent. of the voters, was carried against the 
candidate of the Irish party, though supported by the local priest- 
hood. In Dublin city and county, within the very heart of the 
diocese of Archbishop Walsh, not a single Nationalist was elected, 
though many of them were men of reputation and experience in 
the popular cause, and had the active, sympathetic support of the 
distinguished prelate whom it pleases Lord Salisbury to describe 
as the virtual governor of Ireland and main support of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s Administration.” 

Mr. Davitt gives various other instances to support his 
claim that the people of Ireland are with the priests so far as 
the priests are with them in the cause of Home Rule, but are 
resolutely independent of ill-judged clerical dictation. He also 
scouts the accusation that Irish politics is manipulated from 
Rome. He recalls the fact that when the Vatican disapproved 
the objects of the National tribute to Mr. Parnell, the people 
of Ireland resented this interference, so that the Parnell fund, 
“which was not expected to reach £20,000, mounted rapidly to 
close upon £40,000.” 


“ Anti-Home Rule politicians may squirm at the fact as much 
as they please, but the power and the prestige of the Irish priest 
are the creation of those very systems which the Unionists are 
resolved if possible to perpetuate, in the face of their utter and 
abysmal failure to serve the purposes for which they were esta- 
blished, or to benefit the people subjected to them. While the 
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law of eviction remains the law of the land, and Dublin Castle 
supplies the instruments of its execution, the political bond which 
unites the Irish priest to the Irish peasant will never be broken. 
As the priest has not been afraid even to go against Rome when 
Rome, went wrong on Irish questions, he is not likely to err on the 
side of weakness towards Castle rule and landlordism while they 
are the embodiment of injustice to the people. And the people 
would be fools to listen to the voices of those who ask them to 
discard such allies The Church, in a political sense, is a tower of 
strength to a popular cause when its ministers are heart and soul 
with the people’s aspirations, Churches may be dangerous to 
liberty when they are rich and are trammeled by State obligations 
or by class influences. If the Catholic Church had been endowed 
by the English Government in Ireland, it would have lost every 
vestige of political power with our people. As it is, it has pre- 
served an influence commensurate with the fidelity of its priests to 
the people’s cause.” 





SOCIOLOGICAL. 
SOCIALISM: ITS HARM AND ITS APOLOGY. 


RTHUR F. MARSHALL, in the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review (Philadelphia) for January, presents a 
paper which is a résumé and elucidation of a chapter of 
Father Cathrein’s ‘‘ Moral Philosophy,” in which he has 
undertaken to expose and refute Socialism as an impracticable 
and impossible system, subversive of the liberties of communi- 
ties and disastrous to individual aspirations. Its great value is 
that it is a profound study of German Socialism as it is now 
developed thoroughly by its highest masters. Socialism, 
Anarchism, and Communism are grouped together as a sort of 
positive, comparative, and superlative, and the author opens 
the chapter with an historical sketch tracing their theoretical 
ancestry to B.C. 1300. Turning to the fundamental principles 
of Socialism, our critic says: 








“«These,’ says Father Cathrein, ‘belong not to economical, but 
to metaphysical science.’ “This touches the pith of the whole 
matter. Such fallacies as (1) the primary principle of the equal 
rights of all men; (2) the insisting on industry being the sole 
gauge of emolument; and (3) the materialistic estimate of all 
existence as though man’s soul were too dreamy a thing to be 
reasoned about, are fatal, to begin with, to any system of econom- 
ics, for wrong principles cannot produce remedies. 

“Nor is the theory of ‘universal compulsory labor’ either a 
natural or a salutary conception ; for it gets in the way of the 
culture of the higher faculties, and simply converts all society into 
one great productive union—productive only in the gross material 
sense; with materialism, pure and simple, as the God of the new 
Socialism, warfare on Christianity being its negative religion, and 
the adoration of human equality its positive.” 

After noting such objections to Socialism as suggest them- 
selves on moral and philosophical grounds, the writer passes to 
the religious aspect of the subject as reflected in the influence 
of Socialism on family-life, education, and religion, and 
regards the logical outcome as free-love and the care of 
children by the State, with a general tendency to the elimina- 
tion of individuality, the degradation of all toone low common 
level, and the utter elimination of divine teaching. 

Turning then to the Apology for Socialism, he says: 

“Let us, however, be thoroughly just to the Socialists; and 
admit that they have two grand facts on their side—the one, that 
all society is in fearful need of reformation; the other, that mere 
preaching will not reforra it. The Socialists have sound reason 
for their discontent, and we know that their discontent has been 
the parent of their Socialism.” 

This admission is followed by a presentation of the case 
from the Socialists’ point of view,an assumption, for argument’s 
sake of the justice of their estimate, and a general condemna- 
tion of their proposed remedies. The writer then turns for a 
solution of the whole problem to the “ Encyclical on the Con- 
dition of Labor.” 

“Who has not read this ‘ Encyclical’ ?—a teaching so real that, 
if the world would adopt its principles, there would be an end of 
the razson d'étre of Socialism? While reading that Encyclical we 
must all of us become convinced that society has gone wrong 
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upon first principles; that society is wrongly educated from the 
nursery to maturity; and that the grand fallacy of the education 
of modern times is that it does not educate the heart, only the 
intellect. Material greed, animal pleasure, selfish indulgences— 
with even an industry designed mainly to secure ‘the means,’ 
are the aspirations, or rather the abuses, of that intelligence 
which is supposed to set the example to all inferiors. Whatever 
nonsense the Socialists may talk about social equality, they have 
no reason to emulate any moral equality with those who enjoy 
material prosperity. However fatuous the plea that men who have 
not worked hard at inventions, have the right to share as much in 
their benefits as though ¢/ezr brains and their toil had perfected 
them, it is nevertheless true that a man, once successful, lives 
principally for the enjoyment of his own success. ‘ Good society’ 
is the real circumference of his Socialism when bad society does 
not happen to be more to his taste. Now it is certain that we are 
all of us Socialists in some senses, whether it be by nature or by 
grace; by the instinct of natural fellowship, natural amenity, 
or by the promptings of divine charity within the soul. A 
Christian family is an ideal of pure Socialism, For Socialism, 
in a Catholic sense, would mean nothing more than the affec- 
tionate interest which should animate the whole family of 
God. And the fictitious Socialism which is now rampant over 
half the world is solely the result of the world’s ignoring the 
Christian unity for which our Lord prayed so earnestly before 
His Passion. Modern Socialism is a_ chastisement for a 
world’s selfishness. As Father Cathrein well observed, ‘It 
is only the bond of Christian sentiment, of mutual love and 
reverence between rich and poor, high and low, which can 
bring about a reconciliation of the social conflicts of our time.’ 
And there is no hope of any such beautiful reconciliation. If 
the Church had its Catholic freedom in every land, with a 
monopoly of schools, colleges, and universities, Socialism, in 
the modern sense, could not exist; both because it would be met- 
aphysically absurd, and the incentives to it would be removed. As 
it is, the god Mammon rules everything, so that selfishness, mate- 
rialism, and conventionalism leave no play for our better natures. 
Shall we, then, try the Catholic solution? Utopian! you will 
exclaim. Let this be granted, and what are the alternatives we 
have to choose from? On the one side, the nearer men get to the 
Catholic ideal, the further they will be removed from rabid Social- 
ism. On the other side, the further men will get from the Catho- 
lic ideal, the nearer they will necessarily get to that utter destruc- 
tiveness which we apprehend by that dread word, ‘revolution.’ 
And since the solution is at least possible, though frightfully diffi- 
cult, and the revolution is closely impending, though infinitely 
horrible, the Catholic Church says to the whole world, ‘Try me 
first !*” 





THE “MAGDALENS” OF SOCIETY. 


ie The American Fournal of Polttics for February, the Rev- 
erend J. W. Sproull, D.D., severely criticises those who 
quote the teachings of Christ as palliating in any degree the 
terrible evil of prostitution. That ‘‘ women of loose morals are 
not to be molested as long as their houses are not the scenes 
of disorder”; that the women are “to be pitied rather than 
blamed,” that they should “ not be dealt with by the civil law,” 
that “brothels are places not to be suppressed by the police, 
but to be visited by ministers and other pious persons for the 
purpose of converting the inmates”: such utterances “most 
shamefully pervert” the teachings of Christ. 

Commenting upon the narrative of the guilty woman and 
her accuser, the fact that He exposed the hypocrisy of the 


. Scribes and Pharisees, by the memorable words ‘He that is 


without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her,” did 
not justify the woman in her sin, for He said to her ‘‘Go and 
sin no more,” and to the woman who anointed Him in the 
house of Simon he said “ Thy sins are forgiven.” And Dr. 
Sproull rejects any construction of the Lord’s language that 
would lead us to suppose that in these cases He regarded the 
lives of these women ‘as other than very sinful” or that He 
believed that those who commit such sins should be ‘‘ treated 
more leniently than other violators of law.” 

He points out the fact that this subject is attracting atten- 
tion everywhere ; that it is discussed by both pulpit and press; 
that the evil is on the increase, and that the attempts thus far 
to regulate or remove it have been failures. 


“In our endeavors to come to the right conclusion as to what 
is best, the life and teachings of Christ can be studied with great 
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advantage. But to explain them so as to justify or shield for an 
hour determined violators of the seventh commandment, whether 
men or women, is to most shamefully pervert them as well as to 
antagonize all the teachings of the Bible on the subject. 

“ What should be done with the magdalens of society ? 

“ They should at any cost and at once be suppressed. 

“1. These women are and should be regarded as a most 
dangerous and hurtful element of society.” 


Noting the many vices born and fostered by houses of ill- 
fame, the writer especially emphasizes the fact that 


“Their houses are the resorts of gamblers, drunkards, law- 
breakers of every description. In nearly all these places illicit 
selling of liquor is carried on, The authorities in Pittsburgh admit- 
ted that if the unlawful selling of intoxicating liquor was stopped, 
many would soon be closed for want of patronage.” 


Insisting that the authorities should rigidly and impartially 
enforce the laws relating to this class of society, that they 
should be suppressed and their houses closed forever, Dr. 
Sproull says: 


“The authorities absolutely refuse to do this. They claim and 
exercise the right to decide for themselves to what extent laws 
relating to certain forms of evil shall be enforced. , The 
authorities have no such optional powers, and should not be allowed 
to exercise them. In Pittsburgh, the authorities did every- 
thing they could to make odious the order of the Mayor calling for 
the closing of houses of prostitution, and that failing, to render the 
law inoperative. If officials hesitate or refuse to enforce 
the law, they should be compelled to do it or be removed.” 


The writer then answers several of the reasons assigned for 
tolerating this evil, and shows that none of them will stand 
the test of Christian ethics and social well-being. 

In concluding his paper he says: 


“Society, and especially the Christian part of society, the 
Church, is morally bound to labor for the welfare of these women, 
degraded as they are. : 

“ They should be helped to a better life, not, however, by visit- 
ing their haunts, any more than drunkards are to be reformed by 
visiting the saloons. The indications are that the Church, 
in order to do her work, must make a radical change in her 
methods, The Salvation Army is doing much to solve 
the problem how to reach the people that are without the Gospel 
and most need its wholesome teachings. The Church has 
not done her duty and is not doing it now to the outcasts of 
society. 

“ Not only should places of refuge be provided, but the Church 
should throw wide open her arms and welcome to the fold the 
penitent, even though her past life may have made her notorious 
as a sinner. The Church should do more than this. Not only 
should she endeavor to save the lost, but should do all that can be 
done to protect the innocent from temptation and sin. She should 
free herself from all complicity in this evil. No one practising 
such immoralities, encouraging others, directly or indirectly, 
knowingly reaping profits from houses of prostitution, has a right 
to a place in her membership. She should demand that 
all laws on the statute-books favoring this vice be repealed. 

The public needs to be aroused, and the meanness and 
villainy of some who are loud in their expressions of sympathy for 
these degraded creatures, using them all the time as a shield in 
order to escape detection and deserved odium, and who are so 
bitter in their denunciation of those ministers who insist on the 
impartial enforcement of the laws, need to be exposed. The 
efforts have not been in vain. Let the good work goon. Let 
agitation and discussion be encouraged. Let officials be held to 
strict accountability, until society is cleansed, and iniquity stop her 
mouth,” 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING 
WORKERS. 


OF ENGLISH 


N The Social Economist (New York) for February Mr. Tom 
| Mann, a member of the Royal Labor Commission, devotes 
a paper to this subject full of interesting and suggestive facts, 
and emphasizing very strongly the advantages of organization. 
First on the.subject of wages he says: 

“In Britain the standard varies greatly, not only between dif- 
ferent grades of workers, but also between the same class of 
workers in different districts; still it is possible to strike averages 
if we classify them into the three grades of skilled workers, handy- 
men, and laborers. First treating adult male workers as a whole, 
wages vary between 15 shillings and £5 a week, the latter figure 
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representing high-water mark attained by the most fortunate and 
skilled mechanics. Taking a half dozen representative cities, the 
average working hours per week for skilled mechanics is 53 and 
the average wages 38 shillings; handy-men at all trades average 
30 shillings, and laborers 21 shillings weekly. This latter figure 
represents the average wages of the skilled operators in the York- 
shire textile industry, but Lancashire is considerably higher.” 
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Instituting a comparison between wages .and rent, he shows 
London at a great disadvantage in this respect, the members 
of the Amalgamated Engineers earning 38 shillings, being 
mulcted in g shillings for rent, while taking all the other great 
cities, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc., he gives the aver- 
age wages as 35 shillings, and average rent 5 shillings and six- 
pence. London workmen, he tells us, pay from 4 to 15 shil- 
lings a week rent, the smaller sum being for a single room. 

As regards the manner of living, he says: 


‘The London workmen ordinarily rise at 5:1§ in order to reach 
their work at 6 A. M. On their way to the station they take a cup of 
coffee and a piece of cake at a stall fora penny. From 8:30 to 9 
is breakfast, during which the workmen usually sit in groups, and 
take turn in reading the morning paper aloud. Dinner, as a rule, 
is from 1 to 2 o'clock, and most of the men patronize the cook- 
shops. A good plain dinner can be obtained for 8 pence. It 
consists of a cut from the joint of roast beef, mutton, or pork, two 
vegetables, and one sweet. About half of the men indulge in half 
a pint of bitter ale, which costs 14 pence. Work is finished at 5, 
when the men go home to a more or less substantial meal. The 
evening is spent according to the mental make-up of the man.” 


As regards the London mechanic’s social surroundings, Mr, 
Mann tells us that the best room is almost invariably well car- 
peted, and occupied only on Sundays and special occasions; 
but that, if the family is large, it has a folding-ped, put up 
during the day, and here he points to conclusions calculated 
to arouse the most serious reflection : 


“The sort of man I am describing in London and the southern 
towns does not allow his wife to go out to work, but in the north 
it is a common thing for the women to go out to work, especially 
if the family is small. The effect is observable in the wages. In 
London wages are nine shillings higher for the same kind of work 
than in Leeds, where women are among the workers in the mills, 
factories, and workshops. Further north, in Durham and North- 
umberland, it is again a rare thing for women to go out to work, 
and the men’s wages are relatively high.” 


On the subject of Trades-Unionism, he tells us: 


“One of the worst phases of our modern industrial life is to be 
found in Yorkshire, especially in the Bradford and Keighley dis- 
tricts. Skilled men-weavers do not average more than 17 
shillings a week, and this means that every member of the family 
able to work must contribute to the family’s income. In Bradford 
district alone no less than six thousand half-timers are employed, 
and trades-unionism is very weak, only about one-eleventh of the 
adult workers being organized. In Lancashire, where probably 
ninety per cent, are organized, wages run from 50 to 100 per 
cent. higher. 


There is still, he tells us, a great deal of appalling poverty 
in South and East London, due to the intermittent character 
of the employment; thousands of laborers, he tells us, average 
no more than fourteen shillings a week the year round, and 
the wives contribute to the family support by charring, or sack- 
making, or rope-making; but, on the whole, he takes a hope- 
ful view of the immediate future. 


“ Never before was the poverty problem attacked with such 
earnestness, and from so many sides as now. The change that 
has come over England during the past two years is marvelous, 
and men and women from all classes of the community are 
honestly inquiring into the root causes of the evil, with a view to 
contribute to its solution. We, whose work it is to try to raise 
the standard of living, desire to see every other country raise its 
standard also, and we observe very closely what the reformers of 
America are engaged in. Every success gained there helps us. 
Within three years we shall have made considerable advance in 
this country. We are working through, first, the trades-unions ; 
second, the codperative movement; third, the municipalities ; and, 
fourth, Parliament. In afew months we shall probably have the 
help and stimulus of a labor department, and shall be able to 
learn from American experience.” 
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BACON vs. SHAKESPEARE. 


EADERS of THe LiTerary DIGEstT are familiar with the 
R interesting controversy, which under the above cap- 
tion has been running through its columns for months.* In 
the February number of the Arena we have another paper by 
Professor W. J. Rolfe, in which he takes up points in the later 
installments of Mr. Reed's “ Brief for the Plaintiff,” which had 
not been seen by Professor Rolfe at the time he prepared his 
first paper for the Arena. We confine ourselves herein to 
such points as have not been before covered by Professor 
Rolfe. He says introductorily: 


“On a careful re-perusal of Mr. Reed’s arguments, I see little 
or nothing that has not been ably and conclusively answered by 
Dr. Nicholson. I shall confine myself to random notes on certain 
minor details in the ‘ brief,’ which due attention to weightier mat- 
ters compelled Dr. Nicholson to ignore. I may also be able, here 
and there, to add something in amplification and corroboration of 
his arguments.” 


In reply to Mr. Reed’s argument that Stratford and Avon 
are not mentioned in the plays, Professor Rolfe calls attention 
to the fact that many names (in addition to those mentioned 
by Dr. Nicholson) known to Stratford and its vicinity have 
been introduced in the plays. He also says: 


“In the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ (ii., 1, 150) Oberon’s 
allusion to the ‘ Mermaid on a dolphin’s back,’ etc., appears to be 
a reminiscence of certain features of the Kenilworth pageant of 
1575, which the young Shakespeare may have seen, We also find 
in the plays not a few allusions to characters in the Coventry 
Mysteries, of which he must often have heard, if he did not some- 
times see them. On the other hand, there is no evidence that 
Bacon was ever in Warwickshire, or that he had any particular 
acquaintance with that part of the country.” 


The Professor takes issue with Mr. Reed’s statement that 
the editors of the folio refer to the “ beauty and neatness” of 
the MSS. sent to the printer: 


“Mr. Reed evidently bases this statement upon the following 
sentence in the preface: ‘ His mind and hand went together: And 
what he thought, he uttered with that easiness, that we have 
scarce received from him a blot in his papers.’ The context shows, 
as the sentence itself should to any intelligent reader, that the 
reference is not to chirography, but to composition. The former 
might be as bad as Rufus Choate’s or Horace Greeley’s, though 
the latter were so easy that the MS. had no blot due to alteration 
or revision. It is not likely, however, that these actors’ copies 
were the author’s first draft of his work. . . . 

“Mr. Reed fancies that he disposes of the argument against the 
Baconian theory drawn from the azachronisms in the plays by 
saying that ‘historical perspective is not necessary to the drama,’ 
and that Bacon is guilty of many similar errors in his acknowledged 
works, 

“No one doubts that certain anachronisms in the plays are 
illustrations of the author's dramatic art rather than of his ignor- 
ance. . . . Nocritical scholarshould find any difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between these intentional anachronisms and those 
which do not admit of such explanation, but are due to ignorance 
or carelessness. In the latter class, for instance, we must put the 
introduction of striking clocks in ‘ Julius Cesar.’ Bacon, who had 
written a treatise on horology, could not have made a mistake like 
this. It occurs in a casual reference to the time of day, and 
answers no dramatic purpose whatever. — 

“Mr. Reed endeavors to make a point of the fact that 
both Shakespeare and Bacon err in ascribing to Aristotle the say- 
ing that ‘ Young men are unfit to hear moral philosophy,’ when it 
was political philosophy that he mentioned, but both writers 
copied the slip from the ‘Mirror for Magistrates.’ Bacon might 
have done this, but he could never have put the allusion into the 
mouth of Hector, as Shakespeare did (‘ Trolius and Cressida,’ ii., 
2, 166). The eight or ten illustrations that Mr. Reed gives of 
Bacon's little slips in historical matters are all like the one just 
quoted, and such as every man who trusts his memory in cases of 


* For the convenience of such of our readers as have not seen, or 
may wish to refer to, previous papers in this discussion, we refer 
them to THE Lirrerary Dicgst, Vol. V., Nos. 12, 15, 16, 20, and 25, 
and Vol. VL., Nos. 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, U1, 14, and 15. 
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the kind is liable to make. . . . It is absurd for Mr. Reed to 
say that these ‘are gross blunders, far more astonishing than any 
found in the works of Shakespeare.’ He is guilty of venial slips 
like these, as Bacon is, but also of really ‘ gross blunders’ concern- 
ing important facts in history, as Bacon is not, and never could 


be.” 

Professor Rolfe discusses Sonnet 76, and says Mr. Reed's 
gloss thereon is “quite as absurd, though perhaps not so comi- 
cal, as that of Judge Hosmer, who takes the “weed” to be 
tobacco, which almost spells Bacon. He speaks of Mr. Reed's 
quoting Grant White several times, and remarks that he does 
not quote the fine passage in his article on the “‘ Bacon-Shake- 
speare Craze” in the Atlantic Monthly, April, 1883, in which 
the critic “compares the dramatist and the philosopher in a 
manner that settles the question now under discus- 
sion absolutely and finally.” Professor Rolfe closes his paper 
by quoting the passage from the A//antic. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LYRIC POETRY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicesr from a Paper (8% pp.) in 
Revue Bleue, Paris, Fanuary 28. 


NE of the great advantages of the theory of evolution—an 
advantage which alone would suffice to justify the 
importance we attribute to it—is that, for the last twenty-five 
or thirty years, it has compelled criticism and literary history 
to take thought about questions of origin and genealogy. In 
the old style of criticism, such questions were a matter of 
indifference, or rather were thought to be things with which 
criticism had nothing todo, At that time, when species were 
believed to be unchangeable and always the same, to be in all 
places, whether in the latitude of Paris or of Athens, governed 
by the same rules or the same laws, masterpieces of literature 
were naught but accidental manifestations, which no explana- 
tion explained. For this reason when they had been carefully 
labeled there was nothing more to say about them. All this, 
however, is changed. Nowadays we have to try, at least, to 
explain how these masterpieces came to appear, and why they 
appeared at the precise time when they did appear. To solve 
these questions we are obliged to have recourse to the doctrine 
of evolution. 

Let us apply this doctrine to lyric poetry and ask what it was 
which, during the whole of what may be called the classic 
period in French literature, paralyzed the movements of that 
species of poetry, and how and under what circumstances it 
regained its freedom. 

France, in the sixteenth century, had lyric poetry in the 
sonnets of Ronsard and the romances of Rabelais. For Rabe- 
lais must be considered a lyric poet. The breath which ani- 
mated these two men of genius, as well as others of inferior 
talent, was their individuality. They expressed what they 
themselves thought and felt, without allowing themselves to 
be fettered by academic rules or the opinions of critics more 
or less well equipped for their office. 

Not long after the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
however,—to date, say from Malherbe—there began a move- 
ment which resulted in closing all the sources of lyric poetry. 
This movement was the result of the spirit of society or 
sociability, or, if you choose so to term it, the spirit of the 
world, of politeness and civility. Under the influence of this new 
spirit were formed the reunions, which have since been the 
subject of ridicule, of the Hotel Rambouillet, of the French 
Academy. These created mode/s, and the great rule, the rule 
of rules, was that all literary works of the same species should 
resemble each other. Under the influence of these coteries, 
individuality began to weaken and, finally, to disappear. Bos- 
suet says somewhere, “ The heretic is a man who has an 
opinion of his own.” It became a general idea among all 
people with any cultivation that you must laugh or cry, be 
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vexed or amused, not only by certain things alone, but also by 
a certain manner, determined, regulated, fixed by the usage of 
the great world. The eighteenth century continued the work 
of the seventeenth, and lyric poetry seemed to have died of 
suffocation. 

Matters were in this state when about the middle of the 
eighteenth century appeared the first work of a genius who 
breathed the breath of life into lyric poetry. 
Rousseau. 


That genius was 
He refused to be trammeled by the literary critics 
who undertook to pass judgment and do execution upon those 
who presumed to differ from them. Rousseau was a man 
endowed with a rare sensibility. The lightest impressions, 
those which are unperceived by most men, or if perceived are 
regarded with indifference or forgotten as soon as experienced, 
penetrated deeply into him. The sport of fortune during his 
life, he felt profoundly the vexation of the misfortunes he 
underwent, and everything in him and about him was a cause 
of suffering or irritation. This suffering and irritation he gave 
vent toin his own way, paying noattention to the comments of 
those who decried the form of his works. He wrote as he 
pleased, displaying always his own individuality, and ended by 
conquering his audience, for whom this display of individuality 
had at first only the charm of novelty. He awoke the sleep- 
ing spirit of individuality, which took possession of the body 
of lyric poetry, and made it thenceforth alive. 

Some may be astonished that, in applying the doctrine of 
evolution toa department of literature, 1 attach so much impor- 
tance te ene man, to one personality, to one individuality, to 
liberty. Some will object that the claim I make is inconsist- 
ent with the doctrine of evolution. A little reflection will 
show that this objection is without force. 

The principle of change or transformation, the immediate 
cause ef the variability of species, was declared, before the 
appearance of Darwin, to be external causes—such as, for 
example, the nature of the climate or of the soil, the control- 
ling force ef the environment. Darwin's stroke of genius, 
what belongs to him individually, is that he placed this 
principle in the species itself, in the appearance of some vari- 
ation profitable or useful. Without accepting in its totality 
his theory of natural selection, it is undeniably true that, 
despite the influence of external causes, five times out of ten, 
or even oftener, things would have remained in.the condition 
they were had not some particular variation intervened to 
change the regular course. It is just the same in the history 
of literature or art. In these also it is the individual whose 
appearance or intervention modifies the effect of the environ- 
ment, and transforms the species into something different from 
what it was before. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


LITERARY 





Condensed for THe Dicest from a Paper (33 pp.) in 


The Quarterly Review, London, Fanuary. 


LL architecture is, or ought to be, a work dependent on 
the needs and circumstances of the population; it results 

from public habitude. In Greece, where outdoor life was gen- 
eral, and athletic games were universal, architecture was essen- 
tially a public work, and was a shrine on which to manifest the 
grace and glory of the human form. In medieval France, 
where building-stone was plentiful and well distributed, a pub- 
lic life less absolute was recognized in her magnificent cathe- 
drals and large parish churches. In England, however, where 
the harsher climate gives the home peculiar influence on the 
people’s character, the houses were the school of building art. 
The parish churches were comparatively numerous and small; 
half homish places that led public architectural interest up to 
the grander churches of the abbeys and cathedrals. In those 
times the public were themselves artificers and builders, 
Village workmen knew all kinds of work, and built their 
cottages and other structures in unconscious, simple pictur- 
esqueness. They were undirected, yet unfailingly direct in 
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method ; and they used their fancy as an elevating interact, an 
emphasis and a relief from what would otherwise become but 
painful drudgery, such as is experienced by our modern work- 
ingmen. 

Most people seem to think that building is a recondite, 
mysterious art, requiring much instruction, special talent. and 
peculiar experience; whereas no work is simpler or more prac- 
ticable by any man of sense. Of course, it must be so. By 
nature men were meant to live in houses; and, for this reason, 
Providence has given to almost all men aptitude for building 
handicraft, and for the rational arrangement of a plan. Nothing 
but joyful carefulness is further needed. 

The primal and essential element of art is Zouch ; by touch 
all art is gained, and by ideas art develops. The true artisan 
has learned the manual alphabet of art; and thus can write 
his own artistic language, with abundant suitable expression, 
homely or poetic, in his work. At the Renaissance, building 
work became theatrical, not homely or vernacular; the designs 
were imitative, not spontaneous; ornamental, not expressive ; 
they were all imputed and affixed, and never emanated from 
the work. To despair of a revived vernacular in architecture 
is absurd; since no true building-art is other than vernacular. 
An imitation may be perfect in its way, which proves its error; 
it has limits. True art is never perfect; it is always in devel- 
opment, and incomplete. Our modern imitators when they 
do their best can but despair; their end has come, their last 
attempt has failed, and they have not developed art. 

Most Renaissance buildings are but feats, in various modes 
of composition—scenic architectural arrangements, not true 
art. Works like these are wholly destitute of that ideal work- 
manship which gains immediate sympathy, and so expands 
and elevates the soul of the intelligent and sensible beholder. 
Thus we are told that when the celebrated statesman, Daniel 
Webster, on first entering, beheld the Abbey Church at West- 
minster, he burst into tears. By many this would be attrib- 
uted to the religious sentiment, to the weakness of ecclesiasti- 
cism; Or, on the other hand, to the apparent age and venerable 
aspect of the building. There are, however, religious buildings 
far beyond the age of our inspired mason’s presbyterium that 
do not similarly touch the heart. St. Peter’s great basilica at 
Rome is some two-thirds as old,and with St. Paul’s in London 
and St.Isaac’s at St. Petersburg, is dedicated to religious uses; 
yet these buildings would be quite incapable of causing such 
emotion in the strong-nerved statesman’s soul. The mistake 
is reasonable, since the English public, finding little in archi- 
tectural surroundings, the productions of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, to excite spontaneous reverence; when 
they see the wondrous art of old, the creation of illiterate 
master-masons, in a Church, imagine, without due considera- 
tion, that their admiration is ecclesiastical, religious feeling. 
Yet, what influenced Webster was neither sanctity nor antiq- 
uity, but sympathy, although perhaps unrecognized, with the 
great workmen who, wholly uncertificated, built the church, 
and, as they built, designed it. Their great work was a direct 
expression of their own poetic aptitude and artisan delight, 
and Webster felt its overpowering influence. 

All architecture is but the combined results of workmanship 
and light. The workman builds, and moulds, and carves, in 
trust that sunbeams will, of course, illuminate his work. Every 
projection, buttress, column, arch, and cornice, is designed to 
catch or interpret the light, and only by the contrast and 
gradation of bright sunshine and deep shade can architectural 
effects be gained. The ampler, therefore, the potentiality of 
light, the more effective and more charming can the work be 
made. The light itself, however, must be employed, just as 
the stone is used, artistically, and with appropriate volume and 
variety. A moulding is cut deep to get contrasted light and 
shade; it is made round or open to obtain a delicate gradation 
of these local tones. And the old workman, ever present at 


the building. thus invented, rather than designed, the Early 
English mouldings that we all admire. 
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“THE SPECTRES” OF IBSEN AND PSYCHIATRY. 
CESARE LOMBROSO. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 


La Vita Moderna, Milan, Fanuary 15. 


£€rAHE SPECTRES” of Ibsen, received at its first repre- 

sentations with repugnance and distrust, triumphed 
ultimately, as well in countries more averse to such plays than 
Italy as in Turin and Rome, over the doubts and aversion with 
which new things are always received. 

Some journals too benevolently inclined towards me, like 
La Riforma, pretend that one factor in the success of the play 
has been the new psychiatric school which, admitting the 
organic influence and atavism of vice and crime and their rela- 
tions to genius, prepared the way for the phenomena set forth 
in the drama, phenomena so unexpected and so difficult to be 
digested by the popular mind. Whether I have or have not a 
right to be considered the father of this school, I do not dare 
to claim so great a share for it in the triumph of Ibsen, and | 
do not believe that in Italy psychiatry is by any means so 
generally known. 

Yet, it is an old observation, which does much honor to 
artists and a little honor to journalists, that truths that are 
for a long time rejected in the academical world, which in fact 
is composed, as a general thing, of short-sighted mediocrity in 
more or less brilliant uniforms, find acceptance, if not immedi- 
ately, still much more easily, in the journalistic and artistic 
worlds, This has been demonstrated recently by the painter 
Lefort, who in a great masterpiece has depicted a torture or 
flagellation, in which the executioners all have the type which 
I assign to the born criminal. No one doubts the truth of the 
Facques of Zola or the Fille Elisa of De Goncourt, epileptics, 
who are led to crime by the disease, while alienists of some 
reputation wholly deny the analogies that I, after laborious 
researches, have pointed out between the epileptic and the born 
criminal. 

To return to “ The Spectres,” I cannot deny that, with some 
exaggeration, as is the case in the Béle Humaine, the author, 
as he himself admits, has reproduced in ‘‘ The Spectres,” my 
born criminal. 

There are certainly such things as atavism, and the inherit- 
ance of disease and of crimes. Nevertheless, these things 
never work so exactly as to take in the son the same turn 
precisely that they take in the father under analogous circum- 
stances. So there is not any probability that the very same 
gun, which in the hands of one of the Aongons kills a parent, 
would be used to kill a descendant of the murderer in the very 
same fashion. 

Still, these are but blemishes, symbolical extravagances, use- 
ful for fixing in the mind of the spectator and the reader a 
true and very just idea, that the defects and the maiadies of 
the fathers are inherited, doubled and tripled, by the sons, 
until the race is extinguished. 

In “ The Spectres,” this law stands out conspicuously, and 
‘science can accept unhesitatingly the position, that from a 
father made more or less imbecile and, as it were, putrefied by 
venereal excesses, by alcohol, and the maladies which result 
therefrom, vicious until he has become a criminai, there will 
spring a girl who, whenever occasion offers, will take to bad 
‘courses, and a boy who, although separated when an infant 
from his father, and, therefore, in no wise under his influence, 
‘will yet fall ill of cerebral congestion and afterwards of para- 
lytic dementia and die prematurely, though not without hav- 
ing given some flashes of artistic genius which prove the rela- 
stions of genius with neurotic persons. 

All this is both perfectly true and sublimely terrible in scenic 
effects. Still it cannot be denied that in order to reach this 
point Ibsen has heaped together within a few days, which on 
‘the stage are but a few minutes, phenomena of disease which 
in a young person could succeed each other during some years 
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only and even then rarely with the intensity shown by the 
hero of Ibsen. Save this defect, which appears also in the 
Assommoir and the Facgues of Zola, the character of the 
Swedish dramatist is truly exact. 

Zaccone, the actor, is wonderful in his representation of the 
part, especially in his delineation of that excessive passion for 
alcohol in the hero, with its compiete and immediate forgetful- 
ness of everything, its stammerings and all the true lines of the 
wretched creature who has inherited a passion for drink. Yet, 
great as Zaccone is in the part, he combines in one subject the 
disjointed talk, the uncertain walk, the violence, the apathy, 
the restlessness, not of one, but of ten persons whose brains 
have been diseased by alcohol, so as to produce an extract ter- 
ribly concentrated, even more so than that of the author. 








SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 
ARCHZOLOGY., 

The Cassiterides.—The fact that a number of authors place 
these islands in geographical dependence to Spain only proves 
what we know that Phoenician Spain held commercial relations 
with the islands. The Cassiterides are always described as in 
the far west, and the British Islands are the only islands in the 
west of Europe which fulfill the conditions. The texts make 
it clear, too, that tin was exported via Marseilles to the east. 

The Greek name for tin (xa@66irepos) is met with in Sanscrit 
(Kastira) and in Arabic (Kas-dir). Some linguists have believed 
the Sanscrit form to be the more ancient, but this hypothesis 
must be abandoned in the face of the direct evidence furnished 
by Diodorous and confirmed by Pliny that tin went from Alexan- 
dria to India in exchange for precious stones. It is certain that 
the Arabic and Sanscrit terms come from the Greek. But 
whence the Greek “a66irepos ? 

Now, tin is described as a Celtic product by the ancients, but 
the modern Celtic tongues have no term for tin which at all 
resembles, even remotely xa66irepos. But is it not an error 
to assume that the metal gave its name to the country? Is it 
not more probable that the country gave its name to the metal. 

Now, the first part of the word Cass7 is common enough in 
Celtic words. We have the Breton people of the Cassz, a king 
Cassivelaunos and a host of proper and geographical names 
besides those in which Cassi is the second term, and the term 
appears to signify superlative—extreme. The Greek name Hes- 
perides given to the islandssignifies also “ extreme,” and it may 
be assumed that the term Cassiterides was given not bythe 
residents of the British Isles themselves, but by the Celts of the 
Mediterranean coast. But as the word occurs in Homer, if this 
view is correct, the Phoenician must have found Celtic-speak- 
ing people in Western Europe from the eighth or ninth century 
B.C., a conclusion opposed to the generally received ideas. 

Further, on this hypothesis the argument that the Celts 
could not have erected the megalithic monuments would fall 
to the ground. And then the question will be asked if the 
very Origin of the metallurgy in bronze in the Mediterranean 
countries, ought not to be sought for in Western Europe.— 
M. Salomon Reinach, in Babylonian and Oriental Record, Lon- 
don, December. 

ASTRONOMY. 


Planet Notes for March.—Mercury will be an “ evening star” 
during March, and will be visible to the naked eye, an hour 
after sunset, during the two middle weeks of the month. The 


planet will be at greatest elongation east from the Sun, 18° 27’, 
March 14th. After this date the planet will move rapidly west- 
ward, reaching inferior conjunction on the evening of the last 
day of the month, 
Venus will be “ morning star,” but very close to the Sun. 
Mars will be visible in the west in the early evening. Having 
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passed by Jupiter this planet will have proceeded so far to the 
eastward that the Moon will overtake it two days later than 
Jupiter. The conjunction of Mars and the Moon will occur 
March 21st, at 1oh. 5om. P.M., central time. 

Jupiter may be observed best in the twilight during March. 
After dark he will be too low in the west to be well seen. A 
conjunction of Jupiter and the Moon will occur March 2oth, at 
2h, 37m. A.M., central time. In northern latitudes on the other 
side of the Earth an occultation of Jupiter will be seen. 

Saturn comes to opposition March 29th, and so is in excel- 
lent position for observation during the greater part of the 
night. The rings may be well seen since they make an angle 
of 8° with the line of sight. There will be two conjunctions 
of Saturn with the Moon during this month, the first occur- 
ring March 4th, at sh. 36m. P.M., central time, with Saturn 
1° 12’ north of the Moon; the second March 31st, at gh. 
24m., Saturn 1° 5’ north of Moon. 

Uranus is approaching opposition, and is in good position 
for observation after midnight. Uranus will be in conjunction 
with the Moon, 1° 35’ north, March 7th, at 3h. 28m. A.M., cen- 
tral time. 

Neptune will be in good position for observation during the 
first half of the night. 


PHASES AND ASPECTS OF THE MOON, 


ad. hem. 
Full Moon..........-...--- ..-- March 2 10 03 A.M. 
CO re re ~ 8 6 06 P.M. 
a si IO II I4A.M, 
PRON. iis dns tcnnendochw aes nee de . 17 10 34 P.M. 
RT TCO a 20 106 ‘ 
First Quarter.............--.----- ” o6UC«@3 5 ** 


Measuring Stellar Photographs.—The measuring of the pho- 
tographic plates of the International Stellar Survey now in 
progress, aims at the production of a catalogue of high pre- 
cision, giving the positions of, say, one-and-a-half or two mill- 
ions of stars by their right ascensions and declinations—that 
is, by codrdinates analogous to those which on earth are called 
latitude and longitude. Two essentially different methods of 
attaining this result are advocated, namely: 1. The method of 
measuring rectangular coérdinates, which afterwards are to be 
transformed by computation into the desired spherical codrdi- 
nates. 2. The parallactic method by which the latter are meas- 
ured at once. 

This latter method has been recommended by Professor 
Kapteyn of Groningen, who has already had a very extensive 
experience in its application by means of the parallactic 
machine employed by him for measuring the plates of the 
photographic survey of the southern sky made at the Cape 
Observatory under the direction of Her Majesty’s Astronomer, 
Dr. Gill. 

The possibility of direct measurement of spherical coordi- 
nates on the photographic plates may be made evident by a 
very simple consideration, which will at once suggest the form 
of the instrument to be used for the purpose, It may be 
explained as follows: 

Consider the photographic telescope at the moment that it 
is pointed to any determined portion of the sky. If we imagine 
straight lines drawn from the stars of this region, and inter- 
secting in the optical centre of the photographic objective, 
then these lines prolonged will meet the plate exactly at the 
points where the pictures of the stars under observation will 
be formed. If now we could place the eye exactly at the 
optical centre of the objective, and if from that point we 
could see the images of the stars on the plate, then it must be 
evident from what has been said that we should see these star 
images at exactly the same angular distances from each other 
at which we see the stars themselves in the sky. Therefore, 
we see that by placing a photographic piate at a distance from 
the eye equal to the focal distance of the photographic teles- 
cope with which it was obtained, it must be always possible to 
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cover the stars in the sky by their corresponding images on 
the plate. 

Now replace the eye by an instrument such as that by which 
in the sky we measure differences of right ascension and of 
declination. It must be evident that with such an instrument 
these codrdinates must be as well measurable on the plate as 
they are in the sky itself, but the instrument will have to fulfill 
a certain condition dependent upon the fact that the distance 
from the plate under observation is not (like that of the stars) 
practically infinite. Neglecting for a moment the considera- 
tion of this condition, we see that the measuring apparatus 
must have, in the main, the arrangement of the ordinary 
equatorial telescope.—Engineering, London, Fanuary 27. 

The Star of Bethlehem.*—Taking into consideration that the 
Bible makes mention of only three kinds of heavenly bodies, 
viz., Sun, Moon, and stars, and that every unusual light, celes- 
tial or mundane, was called a star, I feel justified in emphati- 
cally asserting that what the Wise Men saw was not a star at 
all, but a supernatural light which quite likely appeared in 
their own dwellings or, at least, at their dwelling-places, and 
was not again visible until their arrival near Bethlehem when 
it reappeared, and “went before them till it came and stood 
over where the young Child was.” 

If the conjunction of Venus and Jupiter, was what they saw 
in the east, and as Venus was then approaching superior con- 
junction with the Sun, it is plain that there could not have 
been another conjunction of Venus and Jupiter on their arrival 
in Bethlehem, after a journey of several days or weeks. At 
that time Venus must have been from ten to twenty degrees 
east of Jupiter. 

A star cannot by any possibility go before and guide a per- 
son to any particular house. 

Taking into consideration all the circumstances connected 
with this much-discussed question, 1 am strongly of opinion 
that, though of Divine origin, the phenomenon seen of the 
Wise Men was wholly terrestrial and local.—Louds Swift, in 
Astronomy and Astro-Physics, February. 

BACTERIOLOGY, 


Bacilli in Butter.—It is generally known that milk affords a 
dangerous vehicle for the dissemination of disease, but that 
this undesirable property is shared by butter is information 
at once of a novel and startling kind. Yet, according to recent 
researches, there were contained in one gramme of butter (as 
much as would go on the point of a knife) 2,465,555 micro- 
organisms from the centre of the pat and as many as 47,250,- 
ooo on the outside. In fact, in some cases it is tolerably cer- 
tain, it is stated, that the number of organisms swallowed with 
a moderately large piece of bread and butter may exceed that 
of the whole population of Europe. Butter kept in a refriger- 
ator showed a marked reduction in the number of bacteria— 
a result which is also obtained by the addition of common 
salt. Samples of artificial butter, curiously enough, were 
invariably found to be much poorer in bacteria than ordinary 
butter; thus while the smallest number found in one gramme 
was 747.059, in real butter considerably over two million 
microbes was the minimum. Two varieties of bacilli have been 
isolated and described, and inasmuch as they were found to 
be constantly present in butter they were probably specific 
micro-organisms of a non-pathogenic character. But, at any 
rate, it seems clear that butter as well as milk is capable of 
carrying and fostering organisms, and on this account it 
behooves us, under certain circumstances, to melt our butter to 
boiling point in addition to boiling the milk.—Lancet, London, 
Fanuary 28. 


Cholera Bacilli and Liquor.—Recent experiments, according 
to the Pharmaceutische Zettung, have demonstrated that the 
cholera bacillus does not live beyond three hours in Pilsener, 
Patzenhofer, or Munich beer, two hours in Berlin white beer, 


* See also THE LITERARY DiGeEsT, Vol. VI., Nos. 11 and 13. 
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five minutes in white wine, fifteen minutes in red wine, and 
twenty minutes in cider. In boiled milk it succumbed on the 
tenth day. Coffee and tea infusions proved fatal in from two 
to four hours, The bacillus flourished in chocolate. 


BIOLOGY. 


Falcons as Letter - Carriers. — A Russian lieutenant, M. 
Smoiloff, has succeeded in training falcons for carrying dis- 
patches. They have many advantages over pigeons; they can 
carry more, fly faster, and are exposed to fewer dangers. 
In his interesting volume, “ La Fauconnerte au moyen dge, et 
dans les temps modernes,” M. D’Aubusson cites numerous 
instances of their employment for this purpose. Among others 
that of a falcon which traveled from the Canaries to the Duc 
de Lermes in Spain, returning from Andalusia to Teneriffe, a 
distance of 250 leagues in sixteen hours.—La Nature, Parts, 
January 27. 


Phylloxera in Antiquity.—In April last M. de Mély drew the 
attention of the Academy of Science to several passages of 
Strato, relative tothe treatment applied in his days to the mal- 
adies of the vine, and to-day he communicates to the Society 
the results of his experiments with phylloxera on the method 
recommended, viz., the application of petroleum, The remedy 
was effectual, and the vigor of the plants after treatment is 
conclusive evidence that petroleum may be used without prej- 
udice. M. de Mély recommended the adoption of experi- 
ments at various points with a view to obtain decided evidence 
of its utility, and also to determine the extreme quantity which 
may be applied without prejudice to the vine.—La Nature, 
Paris, Fanuary 27. 

CHEMISTRY, 


Chemical Nomenclature.—In the American Chemical Fournal 
for January, Mr. Henry E. Armstrong contributes a very full 
report of the discussion at Geneva, by the International Com- 
mission, of the recommendations of the French Committee 
appointed to draw up a scheme for the unification of chemical 
nomenclature. 

The resolutions passed are perhaps not final, but will serve 
to prepare the way and indicate the lines on which the work is 
to be carried out. The one resolution which covers all others, 
and which defines the nature of the task to be undertaken, is 
the first, which prescribes, in addition to the usual methods of 
nomenclature, an oficial name, permitting of distinguishing 
each body under a distinctive title. Mr. Armstrong is satis- 
fied that a sclid foundation for a future system of nomencla- 
ture has been adopted, but he remarks that much remains to 
be done before a mature design, perfect in all its details, can 
be presented for adoption. Hence he deprecates the adop- 
tion of the system in its present incomplete state. Famil- 
iar and cherished terms will probably continue to be used 
locally, but the sentiment of the majority appears to be in 
favor of making the official nomenclature, without exception, 
logical and systematic. 


ELECTRICITY. 


Electric-Power Transmission.—The most important plant yet 
undertaken in this country is that now in course of construc- 
tion for the San Antonio Electric Light and Power Co., in 
Southern California. The power-plant is located in San Anto- 
unio cafion, where there is a minimum flow of 1,300 cubic feet 
of water per minute under a head of about goofeet. The water 
is brought to the power-station through 1,goo feet of 30-inch 
double-riveted sheet-iron pipe and 600 feet of 24-inch. This 
length of pipe involves a loss of head by friction of 12 feet, 
leaving 390 feet effective head or running pressure. The laying 
of the pipe-line involved a rock tunnel 1,300 feet in length, as 
wel! as several heavy open cuts. The power-station is provided 
with four double-nozzle Pelton wheels, 34% inches in diame- 
ter, coupled direct to the armature shafts of as many alternat- 
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ing-current generators of 200 horse-power each. Two exciters 
are provided, which are run by Pelton wheels coupled to the 
shafts in the same manner—requiring 20 horse-power each. 
By means of transformers the potential will be raised to 10,000 
volts, and the current at this pressure will be conveyed over 
bare hard-drawn copper wires to Pomona, a distance of thir- 
teen miles, and to San Bernardino, a distance of twenty-three 
miles, and is to be used for both light and power purposes, 
This work is attracting much attention on account of the 
length of the circuit—it being a longer distance than hereto- 
fore attempted in this country. There is, however, no reason 
to doubt its entire success.—Engineering Magazine, New 
York, February. 
METALLURGY. 

Manganese Steel.— Henry M. Howe has a paper on man- 
ganese steel in Zhe Fournal of the Franklin institute, for 
February, in which he describes this alloy as having the hard- 
ness of carbon steel along with a very much greater ductility. 
The alloy here described contains 13 per cent. of manganese, 
and its ductility is secured by plunging it while red hot inte 
cold water. 

The way in which the tensile strength and ductility of 
manganese steel fluctuates is very striking. The addition of 
1.5 per cent.of manganese to carbon steel renders the latter 
very brittle. With further increase of manganese, the steel 
becomes more and more brittle, until at from 4 to6.§ per cent. 
it may be pulverized under a hammer, but as the manganese 
rises above 7 per cent. the ductility of the water-toughened 
metal increases in a most striking way, until the manganese 
reaches about 13 per cent., beyond which the ductility again 
diminishes. 

PHYSICS. 

Earthquakes Favorable to Vegetation.—Of the influence of 
the recent earthquakes in northern Italy, M. Goiran has 
observed that they were apparently followed by a speedier 
germination of seeds, a more rapid growth of the young plants, 
a more luxuriant vegetation in the pastures, tillable lands, 
vineyards, and copses, and a more distinct greenness of foli- 
age. He ascribes these results, not to the earthquakes 
directly, but to the augmented production of carbonic acid, a 
more complete distribution of fertilizing matters in the soil 
which suffered a sort of trituration from them, and to an 
increased electrical development. Under some conditions 
earthquakes seemed to have an unfavorable influence on vege- 
tation, but this, M. Goiran believes, was the result of long 
droughts that accompanied them.—/Pofular Science Monthly, 
New York, February. 


Planes and Knife-Edges in Pendulums for Gravity-Measure- 
ments.—In Zhe American Fournal of Science for February 
T. C. Mendenhall describes what is believed to be an important 
departure from the universal practice in regard to the arrange- 
ment of parts. It consists in an exchange in place, of the 
knife-edge and the plane, the latter being attached to the pen- 
dulum and the former to the fixed support. The new system 
has been experimentally investigated and with very satisfactor\ 
results. 


Reconversion of Heat into Chemical Energy in the Produc- 
tion of Gas.—As is well known, the production of water gas 
from steam and ignited coke results in the absorption of a 
great deal of heat, estimated at 30.4 per cent. of the total heat 
of combustion of the coke. But while the reaction in this 
case is endothermic, the reaction of C+O is exothermic, and, 
in order to avoid this loss of energy, Naumann has suggested 
combining an exothermic with an endothermic reaction, and 
thus storing up the heat-energy in the gas itself in the form 
of chemical energy. This may be done by mixing air and 
water-vapor together in such proportion that by their neutral 
action upon ignited coke neither absorption nor evolution of 
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heat will take place. Or (2), by mixing the air with carbon 
dioxid before passing it over the ignited coke.—American 
Journal of Science, February. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY, 


The Physiology and Psychology of Tears.—Terror, grief, 
and joy,tosay nothing of other emotions, bring tears to the 
eyes. Tears are the natural product of emotional excitement, 
the result of a storm in the central nervous system, inducing 
changes in the lachrymal glands, and a discharge of water 
fromthem. Toa certain extent such a discharge is continu- 
ous; it serves to remove foreign substances from the eye, and, 
being slightly saline, it performs an indispensable function by 
keeping the eye constantly bathed. The lachrymal glands lie 
between the nervous centre and the slimy surface of the“ apple 
of the eye.” Tears afford us an insight into the manner by 
which excited nerves promote a discharge from a secreting 
organ by pressure on both sides of it. Inner nervous vibra- 
tions, and external stimuli or reflex responses, produce a flow of 
In both cases the impulse proceeds from vibrations. 
Both the sentimental Niobe and the poor fellow tormented 
with a steel-filing in his eye, are involuntarily subjected to the 
same influences. They both shed salt tears, although from 
widely diverse causes. 


tears. 


Sometimes imagination alone stimu- 
lates the nervous system to the production of tears, without 
external cause or reflex action—as, for example, when one 
weeps over visions of harrowing scenes, conjured up by read- 
ing or hearing of them. 

It is the emotions—sympathy, sorrow, anxiety, etc. 
pain or hatred, which provoke tears. The pains of maternity 
are tearless, except as a consequence of the dreamy condi- 
tion induced by anesthetics, and this is quite intelligible, for 
tears are purely springs of emotion which by their flow lighten 
the heart, but which contribute nothing to the relief of physi- 
cal pain. 


and not 





A person who cries for pain does so probably in 
compassion for himself—sympathy, in fact. 

For persons addicted to weeping, change of scene, distrac- 
tion, and open-air exercises are the best remedies. Indul- 
gence in alcoholic drinks is especially prejudicial, as it disturbs 
the balance of the nervous system, and promotes a maudlin 
sentimentality; opium, on the other hand, if taken before 
retiring, really stills the rebellious nervous system. 

Tears have their value, also, from the humanitarian point of 
view, not for themselves, but as indications that mental anguish 
is bereft of its sting under the influence of their flow.—Stezn 
der Weitsen, Fanuary 15. 

SURGERY. 

Bloodless Amputation of the Hip-Joint by a New Method.— 
Prevention of unnecessary loss of blood during the perform- 
ance of an operation is one of the modern requirements of suc- 
cessful surgery. Efficient prophylactic hemostasis has not 
only greatly reduced the mortality of capital operations by 
preventing the loss of an amount of blood incompatible with 
life, but it has proved equally useful in favorably influencing 
the subsequent reparative processes. Experimental research 
and clinical observations have demonstrated conclusively that 
diminution of intravascular tension caused by hemorrhage is 
one of the potent factors which favor the origin and spread of 
infection, and besides retard the healing of the wound. 

The importance of a recourse to prophylactic haemostatic 
measures is proportionate to the size of the blood-vessels 
which must unavoidably be severed in an operation. Thus, in 
amputation of the extremities, without specia. precautions, the 
immediate risk to life from hemorrhage is greater the nearer 
the operation approaches the trunk, Whilea finger or a toe, 
or even a hand or foot, might be amputated without the use 
of a tourniquet or elastic constrictor without incurring any 
immediate risk to life from the loss of blood, such a procedure 
in amputation at the shoulder or hip-joint would jeopardize 


life on the operating-table, In all amputations below the 
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shoulder and hip-joints we have now in Esmarch's elastic con- 
strictor a reliable measure with which we can absolutely con- 
trol hemorrhage during the operation and thus minimize the 
loss of blood. Elastic constriction is the simplest and safest 
method of preventing hemorrhage wherever it can be applied.— 
N. Senn, M.D., Ph.D., in Railway Age, February, 


COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


HIS term has been current for many years, and served gen- 
T erally to convey the impression that there were people 
with abnormal vision, who had no just appreciation of color. 
The instances were supposed to be extremely rare, and were 
regarded generally as of curious, rather than of serious, inter- 
est; of late years, however, investigation has shown that the 
percentage of the color-blind is so considerable that the matter 
assumes a very serious aspect in the light of the fact that, in 
railway travel and at sea, thousands of lives are daily staked on 
the belief that the lookout men are readily able to dis- 
tinguish the signal colors. In the Edinburgh Review for Jan- 
uary the subject is treated popularly from its presentation in 
the Report of the Commission appointed by the Council of the 
Royal Society, and in the work entitled Color-Blindness and 
Color-Perception, by F. W. Edridge Green, M.D., F.G.S. The 
reviewer's definition of color-blindness is as follows: 

“ There are some few people who fail to distinguish blue from 
green, and others, equally few, who see only in monochrome, but 
the color-blindness most common, and therefore most dangerous, 
is the so-called ‘red-green blindness,’ in which there is a total 
failure to distinguish between red and green—that is to say, a red- 
green blind man will regard a certain hue of green as identical 
with some hue of red, another of green as identical with white, 
while a third class of sufferers will also fail to see red at all of 
another particular hue. As long as this failure is confined to the 
one individual sufferer, the matter is of no great import but to 
himself. But when it is remembered that these very three colors 
—white, red, and green—are used on our railways as safety and 
danger signals, to say nothing of the ten thousand ships of all 
nations that plow the broad sea, where the same colors are in use 
for a similar purpose, the subject suddenly expands into one of 
national importance.” 

The writer next discusses the labors of the Committee of 
the Royal Society, which present the matter in a very serious 
aspect : 

“First, aS to its prevalence, minute accuracy is not possille ; 
but assuming that the percentage of congenital color-blindness 
among sailors is the same as among any other community of 
males, the disease is widely spread, if we are to judge by the fact 
that out of 50,000 men examined by three authorities of the high- 
est eminence, the average number affected was nearly four per cent. 
Of 1,056 youths aboard five training ships, thirty-four were found 
to be color-blind, and numerous other evidences point to the con- 
clusion that four per cent. is the general proportion of color- 
blindness among the male population of England.” 

The writer, after noticing that the Commission inclined to 
the view of the naval experts, that a very large proportion of 
collisions at sea are due to color-blindness, offers the following 
simple explanation of the phenomena : 

“Experiment has shown that every color in nature as seen by a 
normal eye can be expressed as a mixture of three, so that normal 
vision is trichromatic; while in a similar sense the more pro- 
nounced types of ordinary color-blindness are dichromatic; and it 
is actually true that, to the red-blind and the green-blind, there is 
one green in the spectrum which they cannot distinguish from 
white,” 

The paper closes with a presentation of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners as to the tests to be used for the 
satisfactory determination of the color vision, and for the 
rigid exclusion of people of defective vision from posts in 
which such defect may endanger life. 

Dr. W. Pole, F.R.S., discusses the same subject in the Lon- 
don, Edinburgh.and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, confining 
himself to a critical elucidation of Helmholtz’s treatment of 
the subject in his “ Handbook of Phystological Optics.” A very 
interesting phase of the subject is opened in this work in 
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an elaborate treatment on ‘ Helligkeit,” 
“Luminosity,” and to a treatment of the relations between 
luminosity and color. The treatment of the subject, which 
proceeds by a series of algebraic equations, is too technical for 
our columns; it must suffice to say that Helmholtz, in the second 
edition of his work, assails the view that dichromic vision is 
simply caused by the absence of one of the excitements of the 
trichromic eye. Helmholtz’s general conclusions on this point 
are thus summed up by the reviewer : 


best rendered as 


“ This more general theory of dichromatism appears, so far as I 
can understand it, to amount to the view that while the two 
dichromic hues must be in some way derived from the three funda- 
mental colors of normal vision, there is no necessary condition as 
to the manner of their derivation nor as to what they shall be, only, 
(he adds in a foot-note) it would seem that as the dichromic eye now 
loses nothing, but uses the whole of the three fundamentals, and 
no more, and as their sum makes normal white, then the total sum 
of the dichromic vision must make normal white also, and the two 
color sensations in the dichromic eye will be complementary.” 


CARTESIAN IDEAS. 
ALFRED FOUILLEE. 

Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicestr from a Paper (32 pp.) in 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, Fanuary 15. 
DESCARTES has been in his grave nearly two centuries and a 
half. His works were long prohibited in his native country. 
He founded a school of thought, which had in France many 
exponents, of whom the greatest and most original was 
Malebranche. Some of Descartes’s ideas have been exploded. 
His theory of vortices was thought to have received its 
death-blow from Newton, and certain arguments of his about 
innate ideas found a witty executioner in Locke. Yet how 
much of his system is still alive appears in this statement by 

a very competent judge of the situation. 

F Descartes were to come back to us, he would see all his 
I great doctrines triumphant to-day, his method of criticism 
and analysis universally applied and extended even to ques- 
tions which he left outside of the doctrine: religion and politics ; 
—his discoveries in regard to general algebra fertilized by the 
method of infinitesimals, for which, indeed, his discoveries 
prepared the way; universal mathematics dominating all the 
other sciences; mechanics more and more absorbing chemis- 
try, physics, physiology; the unity of material phenomena 
established, with the conservation of the sum total of energy, 
visible or invisible, and with the incessant transformation of 
forces one into another; all the entities discarded by science, 
final causes abandoned in the study of nature, genera and 
species reduced to points of view quite human, and replaced by 
the mechanical continuity of motion, by the play of forms that 
this motion engenders in space; even life resolving itself into 
an automatism behind which is developed, at an equal pace, 
the regulated series of the “thouglits”; “reflex undulation ” 
taken as a type of all the explanations of purely physiological 
order; the deeds and gestures of animated beings constituting 
a simple reception and reflexion of movement, incessantly 
** reflected ” by the nerves on the muscles; the entire universe 
assimilated by its aspect to an immense machine, of which 
the sidereal orbits are the great wheels and our organ- 


isms the small wheelwork the bounds of the universe 
receding in space as in duration, and at last allowing 
us to get a glimpse, in all senses, and in all per- 


spectives of infinity; the formation of worlds explained by 
means of a ‘slow and gradual” development, or, to use the 
modern expression, by evolution ; the chain of beings deduced, 
like a series of theorems, from some simple laws which develop 
one after another, “all the potentials ”; the “ vortices” them- 
selves restored to science by the vast nebular hypothesis; the 
laws of collision, of repulsion, and centrifugal movement 
accounting for what the Newtonians took to be universal 
attraction ; the formation of living species restored to the 
general laws of mechanics; natural selection taking the place 
of successive and special creations; the ¢yfes of living species 
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dethroned by /aws which take no more account of genera than 
of individuals; mathematical continuity reéstablished between 
the species which our human classification wanted to separate 
by insurmountable barriers ;—then inside of this visible world, 
where all is “extension, form, and motion,” another world, 
that of thought and consciousness, more than ever inexplicable 
by motion alone, although the two are inseparable; the 
appearances which affect the senses, opposing themselves, by 
the variety and complexity of the ‘‘ qualities” which belong to 
them, to the inert domain of homogeneous mass and motion; 
the exterior world, becoming ‘‘our representation,” a vast 
* phenomenon,” of which science lays hold of the mechanical 
side alone; that which is material reduced to an inferior aspect o, 
reality,while thought or consciousness is revealed more and more 
as the superior form under which alone reality has a subjective 
existence ;—finally, over and above everything which is access- 
ible to science, everything that, is thought or the object of 
thought, intelligence or intelligibility, the eternal mystery, as 
impenetrable as ever, changing its names in our mouths, with- 
out ceasing to be swallowed up in the same dense darkness 
and the same silence: Unknowable according to some, Force, 
Cause, Substance ; the absolute Will, according to others, who 
thus call it by the same name as Descartes. 








RELIGIOUS. 





MONSIGNOR SATOLLI’S MISSION. 


HE Reverend Charles W. Currier, C.SS.R., in Donahoe's 
T Magazine for February, states that Monsignor Satolli 
comes to the United States only as the representative of the 
Pope at the World’s Fair, and as a Legate from the Holy See 
to settle certain ecclesiastical difficulties, and, therefore, “no: 
political significance need be attached to his mission.” 

Referring to the school-question, the writer quotes the 
words of the Monzteur de Nome that “the fourteen proposi- 
tions presented by him (Mgr. Satolli to the Archbishops of 
the United. States) form the basis of the final settlement of 
the school-question.” 

Adverting to Dr. McGlynn’s reinstatement, the writer says: 


“ Dr..MeGlynn, having satisfied the Pope’s Legate on all the 
points in this case, was declared free from ecclesiastical censure, 
and restored to the exercise of his priestly functions. 

“It was even hinted at that Mgr. Satolli had gone beyond his 
powers in the matter. Now this is sheer nonsense. . . . It 
is not to be supposed that, knowing how much there was at 
stake, he would have acted in such an important matter without 
sufficient instructions and the requisite authority. 

“Must we conclude from the reinstatement of Dr. McGlynn 
that the Sovereign Pontiff has altered his opinion expressed in 
his late Encyclical, ‘On the Condition of Labor’? This by no 
means follows. But, if Dr. McGlynn still continues to promul- 
gate his peculiar doctrines without interference, it may be a sign 
that Rome at least tolerates them. Let it be understood 
that the controversies which have existed among us by no means 
indicate a diversity of doctrine, for on matters of faith Catholics 
are a unit,” 


A GERMAN VIEW. 


An editorial in the Evangel. Luth. Kirchenzettung, Leipzig, 
in commenting upon the fourteen propositions, says: 


“They were submitted for the purpose of effecting a final solu- 
tion of the vexed problem. But they were not adopted, because 
they conceded to the State an altogether too large power, and made 
a too wide application of the principle folerar7 posse applied in the 
cases of the schools at Stillwater and Faribault. The rejection of 
these propositiors is all the more significant because they repre- 
sented the views of the Pope, and the representative declined to 
entertain corrections beyond a change in the form. Characteristi- 
cally of the love of truth on the part of the Jesuitical French A/on- 
tteur de Rome, that journal states that the fourteen propositions 
were adopted by the Archbishops, and lauds the views of Arch- 
bishop Ireland, indicating what far-reaching results ensue for the 
benefit of the Church. Naturally some curiosity is felt to discover 
how this semi-official journal of the Vatican will explain matters, 
and what, in view of this feature of the policy of the Vatican, the 
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latter will do. The fourteen propositions were prepared during 
the two weeks that Satolli was with Archbishop Ireland. The 
Archbishops were, however, conferred with in reference to the 
appointment of a permanent Ablegate for the United States; but 
the Archbishops thought it a matter of such importance that they 
decided not to come to any conclusions without first consulting 
the Suffragan bishops. At any rate, these events in the North 
American Catholic Church furnish new proof of the fact that the 
Curia knows how to adapt its policy to time, occasion, and sur- 
roundings.” 





RELIGION AND CULTURE. 


KURD LAszwirz. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirrrxrary Dicest from a Paper (29 pp.) in 
Nord und Stid, Breslau, Fanuary. 

HE ultimate motive on which the unity of every depart- 
T ment of life and culture is established is Faith. By Faith, 
here, we do not mean a subjective view, nor a dogma imposed 
by external authority. 

Only that belief inspire conviction which springs 
directly from our inner consciousness; and this conviction is 
confined tothe individual. Thus we derive from a belief in the 
unity of the world in God, the personal right, and certainly, the 
duty, to regard ourselves as atoms in that unity, The convic- 
tion of the unity of the world-order can be carried no further 
than the certainty of our own participation in it. This inward 
faith in the unity of all reality is the ultimate fact of culture. 

But in saying that the unity of culture must rest ultimately 
on belief, | do not wish to be understood to imply that all that 
culture needs for its development is faith, or, that faith is the 
last court of appeal in any department of culture, or, that it 
can be opposed to any fundamental principle of culture. The 
result of our investigation is rather this, that nature, morals, 
and art, are perfectly independent realities, grounded in the 
objective order in which the development of culture rises. 
Neither of these sides of life require an apprehension of the 
power of faith. Nature pursues its career of evolution in har- 
mony with prescribed mechanical laws. Free will prescribes 
custom, and organizes a moral world; and art shapes itself 
with the design of giving expression to the feeling of the beau- 
tiful. Faith has nothing whatever to do with their develop- 
ment. It is only when the question arises: How is it possible 
that these various departments of culture do not proceed from 
each other, but present only various aspects of human experi- 
ence, that faith first finds its domain as the expression of the 
inner conviction of the unity of being? And so also the relig- 
ious sentiment comes into action when the question arises as 
to the relation of the personality of the individual to the total- 
ity of his experiences. This is life itself. A man may bea 
great scientist, and capable of solving the most intricate, theo- 
retical problems; he may be in the highest sense moral and 
free from all reproach on ethical grounds; he may be a genial 
artist, and produce enduring works of beauty; and for neither 
of them is the religious sentiment essential. But one cannot 
be a genuine, whole man who does not realize that he is an 
atom in the divine world-unity; and no warm, stimulating 
influence will radiate on the human soul from one who is not 
conscious of a spark of divine love illumining his own person- 
ality. Religion is the indispensable well-spring of the unity of 
personal life, the spring from which flows courage and strength, 
consolation and assurance, for the elevation of the lost Ego 
over all world-forces as the Eterna! I in whom all the forces of 
the universe reconcile themselves. 

But never should a mistaken zeal for the form of religious 
authority seek to upset the pure forms of culture. On the con- 
trary, the sharper the lines which define the boundary of nature, 
morals, and art, the more they are confined to their proper 
sphere and purpose, the higher the development of culture. 
The progress of humanity depends on maintaining the several 
departments of culture apart. The social life of man awakens 
the feeling that the realities of being are united, whatever their 


can 
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differences. And,as the warder of thought, philosophy stands 
on the battlements of science to decide the issues which the 
strife of culture-forms calls into existence, and deny preten- 
sions based on the accentuation of one-sided views. 

Every department of culture is subject to progress. The 
world-system of Aristotle's crystal sphere was something very 
different from the ‘ Nature” of modern investigators, to whom 
the furthest mist-cloud of the universe, and the microscopic 
cell are mechanical systems; and a distant future may afford 
us an insight into as yet unconceived realms of nature. 
Morals are the product of the ethical insight of the age and 
race. The style of art, and the taste for pleasure change. 
Innumerable are the creeds in which the religious sentiment 
finds expression. All are liable to change. In every stage of 
culture humanity interprets the relation of consciousness to 
other phenomena, and this is world-evolution interpreted as 
the evolution of culture. But while the phenomena change, 
the bases of consciousness remain imperishable, the guides of 
culture, That knowledge arises from intellectual necessity . 
moral relations from the command “It shall”; and that con- 
formity to design affords universal gratification—these are the 
eternal conditions of culture. From the first division of the 
spoils to spectral analysis, from the olive branch of the savage 
to the Red Cross of the Geneva Convention, from the bangle 
of the Hottentot to Goethe's Faust; and so, too, from Fetich- 
ism to the Divine Love of Christianity, are all changing forms 
of the expression of an inborn religious sentiment which rests 
on the consciousness of the relation of individual destiny to 
the destiny of the race. To depict this quality of consciousness 
ever more clearly, this progressive realization of fundamental 
laws in tne realities of personal experience—this is the problem 
of civilization. ‘ 

If we reach to the realization that natural law is one of those 
forms by which all nature is realized in the consciousness of 
humanity, we may be content to accept the mechanism of 
orderly sequences as the object of our knowledge. We know 
that it is only one of those representations in which, in so far 
as it 1s perfected in space, our personality confronts its own 
experiences. We know also that Nature, subject to the law of 
intellectual necessity (Denknothwendigkett) reveals the only 
world-form in which rigorous mathematical proof has unquali- 
fied application. Consequently we have in Nature a sure 
foundation on which humanity must take its stand if it will 
unfold its banner for new conquests. 





THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 
LADY Mary ELIZABETH HERBERT. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (15 pp.) in 
Dublin Review, Fanuary. 


HE question of the Russian * Orthodox” Church, as regards 
T its eventual union with the Holy See, is one which at the 
present moment is agitating the minds of all the really think- 
ing portion of that vast empire, and certain works which have 
lately appeared in Paris and in Rome on that subject merit, we 
think, the most careful and earnest consideration. We will 
give some extracts fér our readers from Vladimir Soloviev’s 
last book, published in Paris to escape the censorship of the 
Russian press. 

He begins by the true assertion that there is a great differ- 
ence in the religious ideal of the Eastern and Western 
Churches. “Oriental Christianity,” he states, ‘‘is identified 
with personal piety, and »rayer is looked upon as the main 
object of religion. The ‘ Western’ Church, on the other hand, 
while looking for individual piety as the germ of all real relig- 
ion, wishes that that germ should be developed and bear fruit 
in active social work for the glory of God and the universal 
good of humanity. The Oriental prays: the Occidental prays 
and works.” 

Soloviev continues: ‘‘ Jesus Christ has founded His Church 
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not merely to contemplate heaven, but also to work on earth, 
that the gates of hell may not prevail against her. . . . We 
have in the East a Church which pr ays, but where is the Church 
which acts?” The only solution, according to Soloviev, is the 
recognition of this great truth, that the East is only a portion 
of the universal Church, and that having no centre in herself, 
she must join the great centre, which Providence has placed 
in Rome. 

The Russian peasant is by nature deeply, even profoundly, 
religious. If you ask one of them, “ What is meant by Or¢ho- 
doxy ?” he will tell you that it consists of the following things: 
to be baptized a Christian, to wear on the breast a cross or a 
holy image of some sort; to adore Jesus Christ; to pray to the 
Blessed Virgin and all the Saints; to keep the feasts of obli- 
gation; to fast at the appointed seasons; to venerate the 
priests and religious order; to receive the sacraments and 
attend to one’s religious duties, All that is holy and sacred 
with us, is equally so with them, Not only is the worship of 
the Blessed Virgin, that distinctive mark of Catholicism, the 
special devotion of the people, but they have certain miracu- 
lous images. of her, venerated by them and by the Catholics 
alike: as the Virgin of Czenstochovo in Poland, for instance, 
and many others. “Therefore,” as Soloviev adds, “if we have 
all the main points of our faith in common, we must recognize 
our solidarity with the Catholic Church in all that we consider 
most essential.” What, then, is the main difficulty in the 
wished-for union? Soloviev answers: ‘ The Sovereign Pontiff. 
All their so-called ‘orthodoxy’ and ‘ Russian ideas’ are only a 
protest against the universal power of the Pope. Look at the 
position of the Russian National Church. Forced to submit 
without reserve to the secular power, this Church established by 
the Czar arrogates to itself an absolute authority, which can 
belong, by right, only to the Universal Church founded by 
Jesus Christ.” Hence the revolt of what are called the raskols 
or staroveres, whose position is a most painful one; yet whose 
belief and assertion, that “ there is no real spiritual government 
in the Russian Church,” is undeniable. In spite of the bitter- 
est persecution and endless martyrdoms, millions of peasants 
have remained faithful to these principles; and Cardinal 
Reisach, who had hoped to bring their condition before the 
Vatican Council (had he lived to do so), asserted that they 
could in no way be looked upon as schismatics, inasmuch as 
their liturgical books were identical with those used by the 
Greek Catholics before the schism of Photius. 

The most eminent of Russian theologians, Monsignor 
Philaréte, the Metropolitan Archbishop of Moscow, whilst 
apparently desiring a change of some sort, laments the impos- 
sibility of calling together an CEcumenical Council to rectify 
abuses as long as the Eastern Church is separated from the 
Western. In one of his most important works he thus 
speaks: 

“The true Church embraces all those who believe in Jesus Christ 
made man. The doctrine of the various religious communities is 
founded on the divine truth, although it may be mixed with human 
error, . . . The Eastern Church is undoubtedly the purest. 

‘ Yet, as all other Christian denominations pretend to a like 
purity of faith and doctrine, it is not wise to judge others, but 
rather to abandon all definite judgment to the spirit of God, who 
governs the Churches.” 

“Such,” exclaims Soloviev, “is the opinion of Monsignor 
Pinlaréte, and the best part of the Russian clergy think as he 
does.” 

Lady Herbert presents other interesting quotations from Soloviev’s 
book, and also from a recent work in similar vein by Padre Vanutelli 
—'* La Russie. XVII, Squardo all’ Oriente.” This writer expresses 
his conclusions as follows : 

‘* The masses cannot always be kept in their present state of para- 
lyzed infancy. Public opinion must some day make itself heard, and 
in reality the change could be effected without any discordant elements. 

- « It would be enough for the Metropolitans to accept the con- 


firmation of their powers by the Holy See, as do al! the other Chris- 
tian nations of the Oriental Rite, like the Armenians, the Moscovites, 
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the Chaldeans, the Melchites, the Copts, etc., who keep to their own 
rites, their own language, and their own hierarchy, all of which con- 
cessions would be easily obtained from Rome by means of a con- 
cordat between Russia and the Holy See. Even the Holy Synod 
could be preserved, subject to certain limitations, and perhaps would 
have even greater liberty than now, when so entirely subject to the 
Government. These are nct illusions, they are well-grounded 
hopes, based on the study of the present state of society and on the 
infallible promises of Heaven, that one day all shall be united as one 
Fold under one Shepherd.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF WEAPONS. 


Max JAHNS. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (9 pp.) in 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Fanuary. 


I. 


HE question has frequently arisen: How did man engage 
T in the struggle for existence before the invention of 
weapons? Some authorities of the modern school ascribe a 
gorilla-like strength to primitive man and suppose that with 
tooth and nail and the blow of his powerful fist, he was fully 
equipped for the struggle. They assume that the brute force 
degenerated as mentality developed and replaced the need 
for it. 

The Greeks, on the other hand, attributed to primitive man 
a perfect mental development, heroic nature, and an artistic 
or scientific skill in the use of his fists, which were at once 
weapons of attack, of defense, and of feint. 

Probably neither view is correct. The most ancient com- 
bats certainly did not resemble a modern prize-fight, and 
although primitive man may have far excelled us moderns in 
the sharpness of his senses, and perhaps have developed a 
facility in the use of tooth and nail, surpassing anything 
known among modern termagants, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he was endowed with gigantic strength. It is far 
more reasonable to suppose that his defenselessness guided to 
the invention of weapons and tools, the basis of our whole 
civilization. 

Weapons and tools have primarily the same signification. 
They are essentially human characteristics. No other animal 
makes tools or uses any but natural appliances. The use of 
tools, like articulate speech, is confined to humanity. 

Man was guided to the invention of tools by his capacity for 
self-observation. Weapons were originally, as Kapp has hap- 
pily expressed it, ‘‘ organ projections.” The man’s arms were 
lengthened, strengthened, or sharpened by the utilization of 
some stick or stone which he found ready at his hand; and 
for models the three great kingdoms of nature afforded abun- 
dant types. One easily traces the evolution from the simple 
stick to the perfect lance or club, from the stone to the celt, 
the arrow-head, the lance-point, the long sword, the javelin, 
and the battle-axe—all constructed on the same type. Primi- 
tive man soon recognized that superiority of brute force could 
be equalized by weapons, and ventured to assail the most pow- 
erful beasts, confident in the powers of his own inventions. 
He laid them aside unwillingly, for they were part of himself. 
They were his insignia of victory in hard-won battles with his 
fellow man, and of his right of property in the spoils of con- 
quest. Plutarch tells of Archidamos, that, when he was asked 
how far the Spartan country extended, he replied, “So far as 
Spartan lances reach.” In German lands the throwing of the 
hammer signified the determination of boundaries. They con- 
secrated goblet, bride, and goods—that is, they took posses- 
sion of them by the hammer, and thenceforward all fresh 
acquisitions are “knocked down” to them. Buta piece ol 
land which the possessor can no longer hold is to this day, 
declared sué hasta, 7. ¢., under spear-right—the spear being the 
immediate symbol of war. From war proceeds victory, and 
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from victory dominion; hence custom invests authority with 
sword and spear, and as the gift of a sword invested the recip- 
ient with power of life and death, this weapon, by extension of 
its original use, became the emblem of justice. Among the 
ancient Germanic peoples the boy was a member of the family, 
but from the moment the sword was placed in his hand he 
became a member of the community. 

The high estimation in which arms were held led to persons 
being named after them as a mark of personal distinction. 
The name Hammer is still wide-spread ; the Roman “ Marcus,” 
too, appears to signify hammer, and so, too, the Jewish word 
“ Maccabee.” Martellus, too, was the name conferred on the 
great Charles who smote the Saracens between Tours and 
Poitiers; Quirinus means lance or javelin thrower; and Isen 
and Ger and Ecke and Brand and Grim and Helm and Sar 
and Brun, which furnish the root of so many German names 
are all derived from weapons of offense or defense. 

Tribes also, like individuals, came to be named after their 
weapons as the Quirites or spearmen, the Saxons or short- 
sword men, the Longobards from their long battle-axes (dar‘e), 
Picards, pikemen, Scythians, bowmen, etc. 

Primarily a man’s skill in arms was the measure of his worth. 
To bear arms was the exclusive right of freemen or nobles. 
Handsome, proved weapons were a man’s proudest possessions. 
They are his trophies. The highest proof of respect and 
friendship was an exchange of weapons; warriors dedicated 
their blades to Deity during life, and ended by taking them 
with them to the grave ‘n death. To this day the sword is laid 
or represented on the tomb. 





RUSTIC PSALMODY. 
Condensed for THe I.iTerRary Dicest from a Paper (12 pp.) in 
Cornhill Magazine, London, Fanuary. 


T is the fashion nowadays to deplore the disappearance of 
| the village band, the fiddles and the viols, the flutes and 
the clarionets, the bassoons and the horns, that occupied the 
choir galleries of England’s Sleepy Hollows. We are told that 
it was all a sad mistake to let these time-honored instruments 
go before the advance of the “ gusty organ,” as Leigh Hunt 
calls it,and the wheezing harmonium. The playing, it is 
admitted, was not very good, the instruments were as fre- 
quently out of tune as the vocalists were out of breath, and as 
often as not there was more quarrelling than harmony among 
the performers. An institution, however, should be improved, 
not abolished; and whereas formerly every little village had 
its half-dozen men who could play on one instrument or other, 
now there are only half a dozen boys who can manage the 
concertina. 

Our forefathers found a weekly relief in what they called 
“fuguing ” 
wits as a musical composition, the various parts of which “run 
away ” from each other, while the hearer runs away from them 
all. The verbal effect was occasionally quite startling, though 
it may be doubted if the simple souls who sang ever saw their 
absurdity. A congregation would be heard lustily proclaiming 
their defiance of the Decalogue in ‘“] love to steal—I love to 
steal,” while all they meant to do was “ to steal awhile away ” 
to some imaginary realm of spiritual blessedness. “Stir up 
this stu—stir up this stu” was only the “fuguing” form of 
So with “ And take thy 
pil—and take thy pil—and take thy pilgrim home”; “ My poor 
pol—my poor pol—my poor polluted heart”; “ And more eggs 
—more eggs—and more exalt our joys”; “I love thee bet—I 
love thee better than before”; “‘ And catch the flee—catch the 
flee—and catch the fleeting hour.” 


tunes, a fugue being defined by one of their own 


“Stir up this supid heart to pray.” 


With reverence let the saints appear 

And bow before the Lord, 
became “ And bow—wow—wow, And bow—ow—ow,” and so 
On, until treble, alto, tenor, and bass (base enough in all con- 
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science!) had bow-wowed themselves hoarse and perceptibly 
apoplectic. 

There were grades among the old-time choirs, as a stranger 
in a certain Durham church once found to his cost, when, ven- 
turing to join heartily in the hymn, the fat old sexton waddled 
up to him and said: ‘Stop, sir, stop! We do all the singing 
here ourselves.” 

The old parish-clerk was parsimonious in the way of tunes 
using the same tune over and over again. Sometimes he was 
not above picking out a “ malignant" psalm, which he thought 
would wound the feelings of some one in the congregation. 
Occasionally he wou!d show his perversity in another way. 
Thus a deaf minister’s clerk was handed by the parson two 
announcements which he was requested to make in the 
following order: (1) The new Psalm-books will be used next 
Sunday; (2) There will be a baptism of infants next Sunday. 
The clerk took it into his head to reverse the order of these 
intimations, and read first the notice about the baptism of 
of infants. Whereupon the minister broke in with “ And those 
who have not got any, may have them for sixpence each at the 
manse ; strong backs, eighteenpence.” 

King David, however, would assuredly have had reasons, out- 
side of the music, for being dissatisfied with the manner of per- 
forming his psalms. Of the old versifiers we may say, as quaint 
Thomas Fuller said, that they were men whose piety was bet- 
ter than their poetry. It was not quite in accordance with the 
fitness of things that a couple of such shady characters as 
Tate and Brady should have been selected to provide praise 
material for the churches, It is told of Bishop Wilberforce that 
on one occasion the Baroness Burdett Coutts was driving him 
out towards Columbia Market, when something brought up 
the word drysalter. ‘ Does your lordship know what a dry- 
salter is?” asked the lady. “Certainly,” answered the bishop 
“Tate and Brady.” The definition has escaped the diction- 
aries, but the philologists might do worse than consider it. 

The rustic choir’s greatest show was always made in the 
anthem, in which some bumpkin had generallya solo to exhibit 
his “lusty voice.” It was a splendid musical display—of its 
kind. People came from a long distance to hear it, and felt 
so satiated that they left without the sermon. No wonder 
Shakespeare made Sir John Falstaff lose his voice with “ hol- 
loing and singing of anthems.” The Jack Tar who explained 
a “hanthem” to his mate on the simple principles of verbal 
elongation was not so far out after all. “If I was to say to 
you,” he began, “‘’Ere, Bill, give me that handspike’, VHA! 
wouldn't be a hanthem; but if | was to say to you, ‘ Bz//, Bzi/, 
Bill, give, gtve, gtve me, give me, that, that, that handspike 
sprke, spike, spike, why that would bea hanthem,” Just after 
this fashion did the old village choirs tear and toss their anthem 
texts. 

It was Fe/?x Holt who advised his hearers to follow the light 
of the old-fashioned Presbyterians he heard in Glasgow. “ The 
preacher gives out a psalm, and then everybody sings a dif- 
ferent tune as it happens to turn up in their throats.” Felix 
thought it was a domineering thing to set a tune and expect 
everybody else to follow it—* it’s a denial of private judg- 
ment.” And so it is, no doubt; but then, if private judgment 
is to be exercised at all, it might be as well, one would think, 
to exercise it in private. 

Nowadays the organ is for the most part played loudly 
enough to drown the voices of any average-sized congregation, 
but unfortunately there are few voices to drown, for we have 
grown too genteel to sing “in the great congregation.” 

Perhaps, after all, the old was better than the new. The 
story is told of a certain choir, which, as the congregation was 
leaving the church, gave a performance of Pergolesi’s Glorza 
in Excelsts. “ Well, James,” said one of the hearers to an old 
man who had been a famous singer in his day, “what do you 
think of that? A fine display of skill, is it not?” “ Why, 
sir,” was the answer, “the music seems grand; but I dunno’ 
see why Maester Pack’s omnibus has so much to do wi’ it.” 
“Pack’s omnibus, James! Nothing of the kind: it is fax 
hominibus—it is Latin, James.” “ Lat’n,” growled the veteran 
Protestant, as he walked away, “Lat’n; waur and waur. 
Blasts fro’ Babylon, sir, blasts fro’ Babylon.” 
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THE PILGRIMS; A Stcry of Massachusetts. By John R. Musick. 
Illustrated. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company. 18,3. 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed ; 
And the heavy night hung dark, 
The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 
—Mrs. Hemans. 





[A new day has dawned. The curtain rises again, and the fifth volume of the 
«Columbian Historical Novels reveals a new type of humanity, fired with new 
motives, new resolves, treading the shores of the New World. Columbus and the 
Spaniards, the French and Virginians were all alike fired by lust of conquest, all 
alike thirsting for fame and gold. The one passionate desire of the Pilgrim 
Fathers was ‘‘ Freedom to worship God” in their own way. They were hard- 
handed sons of toil, sturdy, resolute, enduring men and women, looking upward 
for heavenly guidance, striving to live according to the measure of light vouch- 
safed them, content to earn their bread “ in the sweat of their faces,’’ and to deal 
honestly and honorably with their red neighbors, the children of the forest. 

The founding and establishment of this young empire is the historical subject 
of the present volume, forming a novel setting fora warlike scion of the Estevans, 
the Matthew Stevens, brother of Phillip Stevens, who played so conspicuous a 
part in the story of **Pocahontas.’’ Matthew Stevens, as the reader already knows, 
was bred a Puritan, and the author has admirably portrayed him as one of whom 
it were hard to say whether nature or grace were in the ascendant. In fighting 
he appears to have combined the address of the cavalier with the sturdy resolu- 
tion of the Puritan ; and in love-making he combined the impetuosity of the fiery 
Spaniard with the staying powers of the phlegmatic Hollander. And his staying 
powers were taxed severely.] 

\4 ATTHEW was present at the embarkation of the Pilgrims to 

Holland in the year 1620, and held back the king’s troops until 
the men of the party had safely embarked. For resisting the king’s 
forces he was imprisoned, and, after a short incarceration, liberated by 
a bright little girl, Alice White,while the jailer, Billington, was taking 
his cup at a neighboring ale-house. 

This Billington is the villain of the story; he wanted to marry 
Alice’s mother in the days of her youth, but the fair Sarah not only 
disliked him, but had given her heart to a gallant young cavalier, Will- 
iam Roby. Her parents, being Puritan, opposed her union with the 
young Catholic, but she met and married him secretly. Billington, 
however, contrived to be present at the ceremony, and after Roby 
had gone to the wars in Flanders, and failed to return, Billington 
announced that the marriage was performed by asham priest. Sarah 
retained her maiden name, White. She never heard from Roby again, 
for Billington had succeeded in intercepting all his letters. 

Matthew Stevens’s escape from prison cost Billington his post, and 
some ten years later, when Matthew returned to London to secure a 
charter from the crown for the intending Puritan emigrants, he 
encountered Billington, who recognized and sought to arrest him. 
Matthew knocked him down and fled. Reaching a cottage in the sub- 
urb at the West End, he applied for shelter, and in the young woman 


~who opened the door he recognized his fair liberator, Alice White. 


She and her mother were also bent on following the Leyden Puritans 
to the New World at an early date, and the two young people, drawn 
to each other by mutual affinity, looked forward to a reunion that 
should endure. 

But Billington also determined to go with the Pilgrims, and suc- 
ceeded in boarding the A/ay flower. 

Iie and his son were the evil geniuses of the colony from the first, 
and the latter was the first criminal to be executed. The father, how- 
ever, contrived to live on and work mischief. 

The Whites, mother and daughter, arrived in due course, and the 
reunion between the lovers was a happy one. Matthew's wooing 
throve apace, until Billington suggested to him that as Mrs. White’s 
maiden name had not been changed by marriage, there must be some- 
thing d/ack about it. Matthew questioned Alice as to her father. She 
had never known him, never thought of him. She went to her mother, 
who declined to discuss the subject. There was, then, something to 
conceal, and Alice resolved not to marry until, and unless, the mystery 
as to her birth could be satisfactorily solved. And so the years passed 
and Matthew’s raven hair was tinged with gray, until one day the 
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frightened Billington, who had long fled the colony, retuned to tell 
Sarah White that Roby was alive and at New Amsterdam. 

That same evening Alice, urged by Matthew, insisted on having the 
mystery cleared up, and the mother, asking her to wait until to-mor- 
row, set out on foot for Providence, resolved to hunt up William Roby, 
Matthew and Alice and a small party followed the next day, and 
tracked her to Providence, which they reached soon after she did, 
But William Roby, too, was on the track of his wife, and soon after 
there was a happy reunion. ‘The clouds lifted, and the patient lovers 
were folded in each other’s arms. 

{Side by side with these events the romance of history pursues its solemn onward 
march onits career ofempire. All the leading events of the early years of the 
Puritan settlement are chronicled in due order and graphically depicted, and so, 
too, are the bits of individual romance which earlier writers have already woven 
into the pages of history, among others the courtship of Miles Standish, by proxy 
of John Alden, and the roguish Priscilla’s * Prythee, John, why do you not speak 
for yourself ?*’ immortalized by Longfellow. 

The romantic interest of this volume is well-sustained, nay more, it is here first 
that the young American citizen finds a living interest in the deeds his fathers 
wrought, and learns to appreciate the sterling worth of the founders of civil and 
religious liberty.] 





“SON OF MAN”; or, The Sequel to Evolution. By Celestia Root 
Lang. Boston: Arena Publishing Co.  18g2. 


HIS is a theory of psychic evolution by no means easy to present 
in a short revjew, inasmuch as the central idea of the work is a 
novel one. The author seeks to place the Christ-principle or theory 
of Divine incarnation, of which Jesus is an example, on purely scien- 
tific grounds, making it an orderly sequence of psychic evolution, and 
eliminating here as elsewhere the idea of supernatural intervention, 
The theory for which she contends—the Christ-principle theory—is 
that the laws of embryonic development are also the laws of psychic 
development, thus: 


“ Spirit in the individual passes successively through the stages of germ, egg, 
embryo, and infant to maturity ; viz., germ and egg in the child, embryo in man- 
hood, then spirit-birth, and, finally, from infant to maturity in the complete 
psychic man,” 


But to a correct apprehensioa of the author’s views in the matter of 
psychic evolution it is necessary to understand her position as to 
successive planes of divine energy, successive planes of incarnation of 
divine energy, and the laws of succession of psychic forms. 


“ 


‘*T would ask,”’ she says, “ is the fowe» which wells up in us as self-conscious- 
ness the sane power which wells up in the animal as consciousness, and in the 
plant as vegetal life? If it is the same eternal energy, there must be degrees or 
planes of divine energy. 

‘* The great doctrine of the ‘ correlation of forces,’ so triumphantly established 
by modern science, confirms this view. It means simply that what we call forces 
of nature, t.e., divine energy, are different forms of one and the same thing, 
hence different degrees or p/anes of divine energy. On the first operate physical 
forces, producing physical phenomena only, for the operation of chemical affinity 
immediately raises force tothe next plane. Second, the plane of chemical rela- 
tions; Third, the plane of vegetal life ; Fourth, the plane of animal life; F7/th, 
the plane of rational life ; S#xth, the plane of psychic life. or Christ-plane, On 
this plane, in addition to all preceding forces and phenomena, we have also the 
forces,and phenomena characteristic of psychical or spiritual life, #. ¢., spirit indi- 
viduality, immortal life, the study of which constitutes the new science of Chris- 
tology. Seventh, the plane of spirit, #7. ¢., intelligent power, the only eternal, 
absolute substance ; that part of Deity, so to speak, Jack of nature the study of 
which constitutes the scfence of theology. 

‘* Besides the embryonic and taxonomic ascending scries of genetically connected 
stages of psychic evolution there is still a third series—the Phylogenic. This 
series commences with the lowest form of divine energy, passing into matter and 
form—a process of divine incarnation,—passing onward and upward through the 
planes of elements and chemical compounds, we have germ in the plant, egg in 
the animal, embryo in primitive and civilized man, birth, infant to maturity in the 
Christ-man, ° 

‘* Christology will become truly scientific Christology only through comparative 
Christology, #. ¢., by the study of the spirit of Christ in the divine man, in rela- 
tion to what corresponds to it in rational man and in lower animals.” 


With this elucidation of the author’s views of evolution on progres- 
sively ascending planes, the reader will now be in a position to appre- 
ciate her proposition that, 


‘Divine incarnation is the cause of creation. And the relation of the vital 
union existing between God and nature is expressed in the successive planes of 
incarnation of the Christ-principle or divine energy. This brings the question of 
* First Cause’ within the domain of science. The Christ-principle theory or 
psychic evolution shows that all these beautiful laws (of evolution) are the neces- 
sary result of the imcarnation of divine energy; that these laws are explained by 
the doctrine of the divine mode of incarnation or planes of divine energy, and 
thus a new science comes into being and Christology becomes a physical science. 

* The first cause, the ‘ direct will of the Deity’ is expressed by divine incarna- 
tion,—divine energy passing into matter and form.” 


As to the scientific method of investigating the laws of evolution on 
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athe higher psychological planes, the author commends the com- 
parative one so successfully adopted in anatomy, physiology, and 
embryology—the soul of man must be studied in relation to what 
corresponds to it in the lower animals—and asks: 

“Will not Christology become truly scientific only through comparative 
Christology, t. «., oy the study of the spirit of God in relation to what corresponds 
to it iv man?” 

On the subject of individual immortality the author’s views are cleat 
and pronounced—*‘‘ Narrow is the way,” she tells us: 

** Spirit individuality explains, as nothing else can, all that is characteristic of a 
Christ-man, one in whom the Christ or divine principle has come to birth, This 
also means separate life, spirit viability, immortality. Spirit consciousness espe- 
cially seems to me the simplest sign of separate entity or spirit individuality, and 
its appearance among psychical phenomena the very act of spirit birth. The 
change from the one to the other is like to a birth into a higher plane, the begin- 
ning of another cycle of evolution. In the beginning of psychical life the Christ- 
principle is but an appendage of the body, in the end the body is but the vehicle 
of the immortal spirit. 

“ The fatal mistake in theology is in supposing that the human soul isimmortal, 
i.¢., capable of individual spirit existence. It is analogous to the theory that 
every monkey is on the highway to become a man. Many monkeys came into 
being, but few attained to humanity; many human souls, too, have come into 
being, but few will attain immortality. The @aximam, or soul of man, on the 
rational plane, is not immortal, the Christ-man only has a distinct personality or 
spirit individuality. Material evolution tinds its goal in man, psychic evolution in 
a Christ-man, 

* Two dispensations have passed and a third is dawning. The Judaic corre- 
sponds to spirit in embryo, the Christian to spirit in a quickened or progressive 
stage, and the Christ dispensation to spirit come to birth, 

“ The first corresponds to the reign of the Father, or spirit worshiped as 
God ; the second, to the reign of the Son, or spirit worshiped as the Son or God- 
man ; and the third, to the Christ dispensation or reign of the Holy Spirit, to the 
Spirit or Christ come to birth in the individual.”’ 

For this remarkable work the author claims, and we think justly, 
that it is thoroughly consistent with the spirit of the teachings of 
Jesus and the evolution theory. Her citations from Scripture are 
wonderfully apt. Indeed, she presents many of Christ’s sayings in an 
entirely new light, apparently justifying her claim to an interpreta- 
tion of Christianity from a higher piane of spiritual insight. 


AUTOGRAFOS DE CRISTOBAL COLON VY PAPELS DE 
AMERICA. Los Publica La Duquesa de Berwick y de Alba, Con- 
desa de Siruela. Imperial 8vo, pp. 203. Madrid. 1892. 

{The Duchess of Alva has added this volume to the considerable library of 
works published in honor of the quadro-centenary of the Discovery of America. 
Some facts about its contents and the reason for their publicaticn are mentioned 
in the extract made below from the Preface, which apparently was written by the 
Duchess herself. About fifty-eight documents are here printed, ranging in date 
from 1495 to 1697. There are fac-similes ef some half-dozen of the documents, with 
signatures of Columbus, who signs himself sometimes El Almirante, at other 
times, Xpo ferens, in the latter case without that indispensable part of a Span- 
iard’s signature, the rzéréca, or flourish. All the documents, as well as the Pref- 
ace, arein Spanish. How they came into the possession of the Duke of Alva ts 
not stated. None of the papers here published are of much historical value, but 
all are moreor less interesting at the present time, The book is nobly made on 
thick and handsome paper. The excellent type is set off by generous margins, and 
the presswork is admirable. There isa List of the Documents and an Index of 
the Names mentioned therein.] 

i te papers here printed have been for many years in the archives 

of our family in bundles marked ‘‘ Useless, Good for nothing.” 

Experience has taught me that in such bundles is often found interest- 

ing matter. By the hand of Columbus, in the signatures of warrants, 

are four papers of which the date is no later than 1501. On each of 
these is an endorsement which shows with how much care the Dis- 
coverer arranged his papers. The interruption of the series of papers 

I conjecture to be due to the fact that numbers of papers were at dif- 

ferent times presented to Councils and Chanceries, before which were 

tried the suits of the family of Gelves to be declared lineal descendants 
of Columbus. Interesting is a letter written by Don Fernando Colén 
to his father in Jamaica in 1504. There are included the first page of 

a copy of the famous Bull of Pope Alexander VI.; and a page of 

a printed publication, which, as I believe, is unique and contains the 

confirmation of the privilege conceded at Santa Fé in April, 1492. 

I do not pretend to decide of what importance are the various 
papers here collected, but it seems to me that the mention in them of 
Don Hernando and Don Diego Col6én, of Diego Méndez, Sebastian 
Cabot, Juan de Rojas, Diego Velasquez, Hernan Cortes, Diego de 
Nicuesa, Jorge Robledo, and others, not forgetting that braggart, 
Don Alonso Enriquez de Gusman, renders the publication at least 
interesting. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. By Nathaniel South- 
gate Shaler. tamo, 305 pp. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1893. 

[This volume contains, with slight moditication, the course of lectures on the 
Winkley foundation which the author delivered before the students of Andover 
Theological Seminary. It isa very thoughtful, scholarly work, calculated to com- 
mand the respect of the most rigid naturalists, while maintaining that natural law 
alone affords no adequate explanation of the phenomena of nature. His intet pre- 
tation of these phenomena leads him to infer an ultra-dynamic force, a Deus ex 
machina, behind the natural laws. The general purpose of the work is to indi- 
cate the true bearing of science on the supernatural, to suggest the existence of a 
Supreme Ruler on ontological grounds. ‘The following digest of his chapter on 
“Critical Points,’’ that is, points of interruption of continuity in the usually 
orderly strain of sequences in the natural world, will enable the reader to appre- 
ciate his whole attitude with regard to the questions at issue. ] 


be extend our conception of this interaction of critical points, let 

us consider in the first place that organic life, as manifested on 
the earth’s surface, depends upon a coincidence in the qualities of a 
score or more substances within a certain range of temperature, and 
also on the occurrence onthe earth's surface of a certain limited range 
of heat which must be maintained in order to make it possible for these 
substances, at their particular critical points, to codperate in the 
production of life. ‘The maintenance of a certain temperature on the 
earth’s surface depends in turn upon the coincidenee of a variety of 
physical conditions, the actions of-which, in order that life be pos: 
sible, must be balanced with extreme nicety. ‘The delicacy of this 
adjustment may be judged when we consider the vast range in heat 
which exists within the limits of our solar system. The temperature 
ofthe sun is probably to be measured by the hundred thousand 
degrees; that of the space intervening between the solar centre and 
the earth is certainly hundreds of degrees below zero; that of the 
earth’s interior is probably more than ten thousand degrees. In this 
great scale, of heat, organic life can occupy only the narrow span of 
about one hundred degrees, or from thirty-two to one hundred and 
thirty-five degrees. Now, for a hundred million years or more the 
series of organic life-types has been unbroken; glacial sheets now and 
then extend towards the Tropics, and again the tropical climate 
moves far toward the poles, but very soon some check on these 
extravagances comes into operation; after a brief period of instability, 
the régime of the earth’s climate returns to its normal state, and the 
adjustment of temperature is restored. 

Again, observe the proportion of carbonic acid gas present in the 
atmosphere. It is absolutely essential to the preservation of organic 
life that this material shall exist in the air, for the reasun that plants 
depend on it for sustenance, but the proportion must be very small. 
If the quantity of this gas should become much less than it now is, 
vegetable life would cease, if it should ever be present in excess, ani- 
mal life, at least in its higher forms, would disappear. And yet, in 
every geologic age, a hundred times as much carbon has passed 
through the air, and been solidified in the rocks of the earth’s crust, 
as has, at any one time, since organic life began, been contained in 
the aérial envelope. It is evident that there are some phenomena of 
compensation or adjustment in the complicated actions which serve to 
bring gaseous carbon into the atmosphere, or remove it therefrom, and 
that this arrangement preserves the necessary balance in a singularly 
accurate manner. We may now in a measure perceive the way in 
which we have to limit the idea of causation. We unjustifiably con- 
ceive the processions of phenomena in the physical world as going 
forward, as it were, on straight lines; but the foregoing considera- 
tions, though only a small part of those that could be adduced, indi- 
cate to us that we have in the mechanism a provision for the most 
sudden departures from the direction which events may have hitherto 
followed. 

It appears, then, that we have to be on our guard lest we extend 
our notions of continuity in the natural world beyond the point where 
the evidence of continuous action justifies the conception. 

(On the question of immortality the author first takes the ground that the sub- 
ject is beyond the province of the naturalists and that, if they go far from the 
facts with which they have to deal, they transgress the limits of their clearly 
defined field. Remarking, however, that their judgment has generally been 
adverse to the doctrine of immortality, he assails the scientific fallacy of their 
position, and attempts to define the proper attitude of those who cultivate physi- 
cal science towards the large question of the hereafter. “It is,’ he says, ** for 
those who approach the problems of life on other paths to apply the truths which 
the study of nature affords in all that relates to the moral conduct of man. It is 
rather for them to judge how important is the belief in immortality to the conduct 
of life; it is for them to gather the evidences in support of this belief, and to 


enforce the view upon mankind 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


A REVIEW OF SOME SALIENT AS- 
PECTS. 


LAST WEEK’S VOTE IN THE HOUSE. 





The House of Representatives, on Feb. 9, 
voted down a moiion intended to force a vote 
on the bill for the repeal of the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Law of 1890. The majority against 
the motion was small—only nine: 104 Demo- 
crats and 39 Republicans voted in favor of it, 
and 107 Democrats, 35 Republicans, and 10 
Populists voted against it. 

This action of the House is a great disap- 
pointment to those who have hoped that the 
present Congress would put an end to the 
silver purchases. Even after the Senate, on 
Feb. 6, refused to adopt Senator Hill’s motion 
to take up the Repeal Bill, some people still 
cherished hope that the House would pursue a 
contrary course, vote to repeal the Sherman 
Law, and thus force the Senate either to acqui- 
esce or to bear the whole burden of responsi- 
bility for the retention of the act of 1890. 


THE REPUBLICANS AND THE REPEAL BILL. 
It is asserted by leading party organs that 
these votes of the Senate and House were con- 
trolled more by political considerations than 
by the merits of the question. It is known 
that President-elect Cleveland is decidedly 
hostile to the Sherman Law, and has felt a 
strong anxiety to have it repealed during the 
present session. It is even asserted that he 
has in the last few weeks exercised a positive 
influence, through personal representatives, to 
persuade the Democratic Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to carry the Repeal Bill through. 
The prominent Democratic organs that are 
in sympathy with Mr. Cleveland’s views of 
the silver question now declare that the large 
Republican votes in Senate and House against 
consideration are due to a general disposition 
among the. Republican leaders to embarrass 
Mr. Cleveland by letting the question lie over 
until the new Administration comes in. The 
New York 7ridune denies that any such spirit 
is cherished, and says that the assumption ‘‘ is 
not only gratuitous, but wholly unfounded.” 
On the other hand, the Philadelphia Ledger 
(Ind.-Rep., Feb. 10) severely criticises the Re- 
publican legislators, and asserts that analysis 
of the Senate vote shows ‘either that the 
Republican Senators have become thoroughly 
demoralized on the silver question since last 
summer, or that on Feb. 6 they deliberately 
voted for the purpose of embarrassing the new 
Administration.” It presents the following 
comparative table, showing bow the Senators 
voted on the Hill motion and how they voted 
on the Stewart Free Coinage Bill last July : 
Hill Motion. Stewart Bill, 


Pro-silver; Feb. 6, 1893. July 1, 1892. 
Republicans..... dv scedsceecs 26 4 
DemocratS .........scecceees 23 29 
Alliance. ....0...ceece: cecees 2 2 

Totals. ....c..e- eeceseceses 51 45 

Anti-silver: 

Republicans .......+.-. cocee 38 32 
Democrats ..... eosccecccecce 34 9 

Totals..... ce eeeeeeeeeee <e. 38 41 

Majority for silver .........- 19 


4 
The table includes Senators who were paired, as well 
as those voting. 


CONTINUED FRIENDLINESS OF THE DEMOCRATS 
FOR SILVER. 


The Republican newspapers generally, how- 





ever, regard these votes as significant chiefly 
vecause of the evidence afforded by them of 
the persistent determination of a majority of 
the Democrats at Washington to oppose all 
anti-silver measures. Ic is pointed out that the 
Democrats voting against consideration of the 
Repeal Bill certainly were actuated by no 
motive of unfriendliness toward the new Ad- 
ministration, and by no considerations of politi- 
cal expediency—that they certainly 
governed by real pro-silver sentiments. This 
comment is made to show that the Democratic 
party isa pro-silver party at heart, persisting 
in its friendship for the silver men notwith- 
standing the pledge made in its behalf at its 
last National Convention, and in defiance of 
the earnest wishes of the President-elect. 

The silver policy of the Democratic party 
was thus defined by last year’s National Con- 
vention: 

‘*We denounce the Republican legislation 
known as the Sherman Act of 1890 as a cowardly 
makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger 
in the future, which should make all of its 
supporters, as well as its author, anxious for 
its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both 
gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and 
silver, without discriminating against either 
metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar 
unit of coinage of both metals must be of 
equal intrinsic and exchangeable value or be 
adjusted through international agreement, or 
by such safeguards of legislation as shall insure 
the maintenance of the parity of the two metals 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times 
in the markets and in payments of debts; and 
we demand thatall paper currency shall be kept 
at par with and redeemable in such coin. We 
insist upon this policy as especially necessary 
for the protection of the farmers and laboring 
classes, the first and most defenseless victims 
of unsound money and fluctuating currency.” 

There is no doubt that this plank, with the 
nomination of Mr. Cleveland, took the silver 
question out of the Presidential campaign. For 
many months previously to the assembling of 
the National Conventions of 1892, the silver 
issue had been considered quite as prominent a 
one as that of the tariff. In the preliminary 
manoeuvres of the Democratic politicians op- 
posed to Mr. Cleveland’s candidacy, the silver 
people had the advantage decidedly. The 
election of Mr. Crisp as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, in December, 1891, was 
regarded as a victory for the free silver wing 
of the party. It was felt that Mr. Crisp, Sen- 
ator Gorman, Senator Hill, and the other lead- 
ers identified, or supposed to be_ identified, 
with the opposition to Cleveland, stood ready 
to champion the interests of silver legislation, 
or at least to pursue a compromising course on 
the whole silver question. Accordingly news- 
papers like Harper's Weekly, which were thor- 
oughly in accord with the Democratic tariff 
policy, served notice on the party that if 
through any circumstances the silver question 
should be made a practical issue in the Presi- 
dential campaign, they would be bound to 
regard that issue as paramount, and to fight 
the party if its attitude or candidate should be 
unacceptable to them on financial grounds. 

Nothing in recent political histery is better 
established than the fact that the nomination 
of Cleveland last June was due to nothing more 
than to the conviction that his candidacy alone 
would satisfy the prevailing anti-silver senti- 
ment at the East, and the anti-silver aggres- 
siveness of the so-called Mugwump element. 
The silver Democrats fought him bitterly, the 
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South Carolina State Convention denouncing 
him as a Wall street plutocrat; but being 
‘* straight party men,” most of them bowed to 
the necessity of Mr. Cleveland’s nomination as 
a means of averting party defeat in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. 

Last week’s votes in the two Houses of Con- 
gress on the repeal of the Sherman Law are to 
be studied, therefore, in the light of very strik- 
ing political history. A majority of the Dem. 
ocrats voting last week were on the silver side 
—that is, against a step desired very much by 
the anti-silver men. It is still apparent'y true 
that the majority of the chosen representatives 
of the Democratic party are partisans of silver 
legislation, however they may change under 
the pressure of the Cleveland Administration 
when actually installed. 


A REVERSAL OF POLITICAL CONDITIONS. 


Yet there is one important fact that needs 
to be specially considered by those who look to 
the future: the silver men and the anti-silver 
men have exchanged places as a result of the 
political events of the past year. The-anti- 
silver side has become the side of aggression, 
and the silver people are now on the defensive. 
This is a very noteworthy change indeed. 

A year ago it was a grave question whether 
Congress could be prevented from passing 
radical additional silver legislation. The cir- 
cumstances of 1890 seemed to be renewed. In 
1890 the silver advocates insisted on the pas- 
sage ofa free coinage act. ‘The Democratic 
Congressmen appeared to be almost unani- 
mously in favor of the measure. It was then 
that Mr. Cleveland wrote his celebrated lette: 
emphatically opposing free silver coinage—a 
letter that, it was predicted, would end his polit- 
ical career. Free coinage did not pass in 1890, 
but instead the Sherman Law providing for the 
purchase of 4,500,000 ounces per month by the 
Secretary of the Treasury was enacted as a 
compromise. The aggressiveness of the silver 
people was held in abeyance for a while; but 
in 1892, finding the organization of the House 


| of Representatives to be favorable for them, 


and confident of their strength in the Senate, 
they resolved to push 
Coinage Bill. 

‘* Free coinage,” of course, is a different 
thing than the present silver-purchase system. 


through their Free 


Free coinage means a Government financial 
policy under which there are no limitations as 
to the number of silver dollars 
legaily coined. 


that can be 
The Sherman Law of 1890 
prescribes simply that the Government shall 
purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion 
monthly, store it in the Treasury, and issue coin 
notes representing its value, which notes be- 
come a part of the paper money of the country. 
As the effect of this measure is to require the 
Government to buy most of the silver product 
of the United States, it was generally welcomed 
by the silver men; and as it operates to in- 
crease the volume of circulating currency, it 
was acceptable to the believers in currency ex- 
But it was not what the silver men 
and expansionists specially desired. Their aim 
was ‘‘free and unlimited silver coinage,” for 
they sought to restore silver to an equal place 
with gold in our monetary system, and thus to 
obtain conditions under which th2re should be 
no restrictions upon the coinage of the white 
metal, 

This fight for free coinage in 1892 began 
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under conditions favorable to success in Con- 
gress, although it was fully understood that 
President Harrison would veto the Free Coin- 
age Bill if passed. It was hardl: believed pos- 
sible that the measure could be defeated in the 
House. Yet, when the final test came, the 
silver men were unable to obtain a majority 
for the Bland Bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives The vote in that body was 
deferred until party developments had made 
it practically certain that Mr. Cleve- 
land was the only Democrat who could 
be elected President, and this state of 
affairs caused many Democratic Congress- 
men with silver inclinations to be reconciled to 
the shelving of the silver question. In the 
Senate the vote was delayed until after all the 
Presidential nominations had been made, and 
a small majority was recorded for free coinage. 
The bill could not be revived in the House, 
and the matter was disposed of for the rest of 
the year by the action of President Harrison, 
who invited the leading foreign Governments 
to participate in an International Monetary 
Conference to consider the various aspects of 
the silver question. 

This Conference met at Brussels in Decem- 
ber, and adjourned in January without providing 
or recommending any methods for the solution 
of the problem. The aim of the American dele- 
gates was to persuade the European nations to 
do something toward promoting a general 
return to bimetallism. In this they failed com- 
pletely. The result, as interpreted by the 
opponents of silver, is, that notice has been 
served upon the United States Government 
that if it persists in pursuing a silver policy it 
will do so against the contrarv policy of Europe. 

Thus the events of the past year have made 
the opponents of silver the aggressors in the 
fight. Aided by peculiar political circum- 
Stances last spring, they were able to defeat 
free coinage in a House believed to be over- 
whelmingly in favor of the policy. Now they 
feel strong enough to win a positive instead of 
a negative victory, and to wipe from the sta- 
tute-books the whole silver legislation of 18go. 
They failed in the first trial last week—failed, 
it is claimed, because of the party manoeuvring 
of the Republicans, It is not considered 
probable that another serious effort will be 
made during the present session. But it is 
predicted that Mr. Cleveland, soon after his 
inauguration, will call an extra session of Con- 
gress to act upon the question of the repeal of 
the Sherman Law. 


ARGUMENTS FOR REPEAL, 


In the discussion of this question the advo- 
cates of repeal speak in terms of very great 
solemnity. They declare that the present silver 
policy of the country is rapidly bringing us to 
a financial crisis. Their fundamental proposi- 
tion is, that as silver is an unstable commod- 
ity (the market value of silver having steadily 
declined, so that the metal in the silver dollar 
is now worth only 67 or 68 cents), it is utterly 
impossible to maintain a monetary system 
based on silver as a standard; that the inevitable 
consequence of a liberal silver policy will be to 
expel gold from the country, bring abouta pre- 
mium on gold,and cause embarrassment, if nota 
panic, in the whole business world. ‘‘ Since the 


compulsory purchases of silver began in 1878,” | 


Says one anti-silver writer, ‘‘ the Government 
has spent $432,372,907 in buying silver. A 


THE 





Treasury expert proves by incontestible statis- 
tics that the loss on these purchases has been 
$80,915,650, or over $5,000,000 a year. Who 
lost by the deal? The people who pay taxes, 
of course. Meanwhile the price of silver has 
gone down, and the flow of gold from the 
Treasury has been steady. We are rapidly 
approaching the point where silver will be the 
standard or basis of our currency, and the poor 
man will suffer when that condition arrives. 
He will get a depreciated dollar for his wages.” 
The large shipments of gold to Europe are 
pointed to as evidence that we are drifting 
toward a crisis. 

The case against silver is thus stated by the 
New York Herald (Feb. 15): 





‘‘ The failure of the attempt to repeal the 
Compulsory Silver Purchase Law last week is 
followed by a continuous rise in the foreign 
exchanges and preparations to export our gold 
coin in increasing amounts. 

‘* In speculative circles it was hoped that the 
views of New York bank presidents, as ex- 
pressed to Secretary Foster, would lead the 
Administration to declare in favor of an im- 
mediate sale of new Government bonds for 
gold to meet the demands for export and pre- 
serve the legal tender reserve fund of one hun- 
dred millions intact. 

‘* The adjournment of the Cabinet meeting 
yesterday without having taken any action—so 
far as known—looking to this result was fol 
lowed by a sharp decline in the Wall street 
markets and an increased demand for bills to 
remit to Europe. Rumors are in circulation 
of large amounts of our railway bonds being 
placed abroad, but the bills drawn against these 
exports of securities seem to be invisible. 

‘*Meanwhile sterling loans made two months 
ago are maturing, and in the present position 
of affairs it would seem that gold will have to 
be remitted in settlement. As to the proposed 
issue of new Government bonds, it seems to us 
that undue importance is attached to the matter 
not only in speculative but in business circles. 
To procure a supply of gold to meet the de- 
mands of those who are exporting the precious 
metal would obviously be only a temporary 
expedient while the force which impels those 
exports remains in existence, and that force is 
this insane law under which the Government 
is issuing circulating notes to pay for one hun- 
dred and forty tons of needless silver bullion 
every month. 

These notes, be it remembered, are not re- 
deemable in silver They are legal tender 
‘Treasury notes payable in gold, and the silver 
bought with them is no more available for 
their redemption than iron or wheat or any 
other commodity would be. The four thousand 
tons and more of the white metal already 
bought under the operation of this !aw has, to 
be sure, a certain market value, just as any 
other commodity would have, but it has already 
depreciated so that it is worth many millions 
less than it cost, and if any attempt were made 
to sell it a still sharper decline in price would 
inevitably result. So long as the Sherman 
Law remains in operation, compelling the issue 
of some four millions of paper money every 
month to pay for this useless metal, foreign 
investors will continue to be afraid to buy our 
securities and foreign creditors will continue to 
convert their balances into gold dollars and 
call them home for fear that we shall gotoa 
silver basis, in which case we should pay them 
with silver dollars worth only eight-tenths, 
or, perhaps, only six-tenths as much as the 
dollars they are now taking away from us. 

** It follows that so long as the Government 
printing-press continues to turn out these 
Sherman Law notes at the rate of some four 
million dollars a month, displacing the gold 
in circulation and bringing us steadily to the 
| point at which it will be impossible to main- 
| tain the gold standard, so long will gold con- 








| tinue to leave the country and the shadow of 
|impending crises hang over industrial and 
| financial and commercial interests. While this 
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situation lasts it is obvious that putting gold 
into the Treasury by the sale of bonds or any 
other expedient can serve only to defer the 
final catastrophe. ‘The causes that have drawn 
the gold out of the Treasury until the amount 
held in excess of the ‘ greenback’ reserve fund 
is smaller than may be found in the hands of 
more than one simple joint stock bank will 
continue to draw upon the Treasury. One 
issue of bonds would be followed by another 
and the Republic would present the anomalous 
spectacle of a continuous increase of bonded 
debt, and the taxation of the people of the 
whole country to raise money for the purchase 
of a commodity produced by an insignificant 
iraction of its population, 

‘* There is no avoiding the conclusion that 
the Sherman Law must be repealed unless we 
are prepared to see our currency on a silver 
basis, with all the degradation and disadvant- 
age among nations which that implies. Mean- 
while it seems to be necessary to sell some 
bonds to tide over the immediate exigency, 
aud the efforts of President Harrison and his 
advisers to dodge this measure and sneak out 
of office, leaving their successors to deal with 
the consequences of the reckless extravagance 
and still more reckless legislation of theit 
moribund Administration, is suggestive of the 
traditional conduct of the ostrich.” 

Such views as these are held by practically 
all the leading newspapers at the East. The 
one point urged is that silver is an unsteady 
and a depreciating commodity, and as such 
has no legitimate place in a sound coinage 
system. 


THE SILVER SIDE. 


On the other side, the main contention is that 
the depreciation of silver is due to artificial 
causes—to the legislation discriminating in 
| favor of gold; that the supply of gold is insuffi- 
| cient to enable the world to transact its busi- 
| ness on the gold standard alone, and that silver, 
as one of the precious metals, has a natural 
and necessary place in the coinage as a stand- 
_ard of value, 

This argument is presented as follows by the 
Philadelphia Manufacturer (Feb. 11), a paper 
ranking with the other special organs of the 
moneyed interests, but dissenting from their 
views of the silver question: 








‘*During the week ending Feb. 4 (last 
week) there was a further and marked decline 
of the prices of staple commodities. Pig iron 
tumbled; finished iron declined; the prices of 
steel billets fell off; wheat, corn, oats, lard, 

and raw sugar went down, and even cotton, in 
| the presence of the assurance of a very short 
crop, declined slightly in value. This was not 
a mere temporary movement of the market—a 
fluctuation in one direction for which compen- 
sation may be expected in a movement in the 
other direction. It is, instead, the continua 
tion of a drop in prices which began years ago, 





tible from that time to this. It is the 
latest development of a process that has 
destroyed untold millions of wealth, deprived 
producers of the fruits of their toil, 
discouraged honest industry, and_ inflicted 
intense suffering upon the industrial classes in 
this country and in Europe. When and where 
will the price-depression stop? When will the 
bottom be reached, and the rebound begin? 
Not until the cause of the depression shall be 
removed. Not until men become wholly sane 
again and compel the Governments of the 
world to remonetize silver and to bring toa 
conclusion the appreciation of gold. ‘There is 
no hope from any other quarter. On the con- 
trary, unless the wicked policy of measuring 
all values in a metal for which the nations are 
madly scrambling in the presence of a short 
supply sball be abandoned, prices will go 
lower and lower still, as certainly as the sun 
shines in the heavens. The hope of such a 
change is, we confess, small. At this moment 
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nearly every influential public journal in the | speaks by authority, declares ‘ that the danger | out his letter of support, which otherwise never 


United States is advocating a policy which is 
pushing the producers of the country towards 
bankruptcy. 

‘* Not only are these journals pressing their 
demand for further degradation of silver and 
the further depression of prices, but some of 
them are so much wedded to their absurd 
notions about the menace to commerce from 
silver that they refuse to admit the plainest 
facts that prove their folly. Here is the Prov- 
idence Journal, for example, trying to show 
that the production of silver is increasing, so 
that the journal in question may sustain its 
oft-presented theory that the supply of silver 
must be permanently superabundant. The fact 
is that the silver supply fell off largely last 
year, while the gold supply increased. The 
Financial Chronicle, of New York, an oppo- 
nent of silver remonetization, but a fair and 
excellent authority, proves in its last issue that 
the product of the American mines in 1892 
was 330,000 ounces less than that of I8gI, 
while the world’s product was more than 1,000,- 
ooo ounces less. ‘Silver production in the 
United States has reached a point where the 
average mine in all the States has become un- 
productive,” On the other hand, the world’s 
gold product increased last year, and is still 
increasing. More than 600,000 ounces were 
produced in 1892 in excess of the production of 
1891, and the promise is of greater gain during 
the present year. If this movement shall con- 
tinue, the silver question will settle itself, by a 
natural advance of the price of the metal, and we 
shall hear no more of the monstrous theory that 
the world can spare one of its precious metals 
from its coinage. The quantity of silver now in 
the bowels of the earth is fixed, and it is a 
clear possibility that it may approach ex- 
haustion. Every dollar’s worth taken out adds 
to the wealth of mankind, and since society 
was organized no more foolish idea was ever 
presented than that the men who take it out 
are public enemies. It is a clear possibility 
to-day that silver shall be placed at full par 
with gold, at the old rates, and kept there, if 
the Governments will once more permit it to 
have the full functions of a money-metal.” 


A SILVER ORGAN ON THE GOLD EXPORTS, 


In answer to the arguments against silver 
based on the exports of gold, the Atlanta Con- 
stitution says (Feb. 9): 


“Tt is not at all strange that the monometal- 
lists do not agree among themselves in regard 
to the real cause of the continued exports of 
gold. It is not strange, for the reason that no 
particular monometallist agrees with himself 
on the subject. At onetime, the majority of 
them attribute the movement to the Silver Act, 
but as soon as the fact is recalled that we have 
imported considerable gold under that act, and 
that everybody who is willing to go to the 
trouble of doing so can import gold under that 
act to-morrow, there is a considerable stir 
and flutter in the camp, and a new peg is 
chosen to hang this somewhat battered hat on. 

** The gold is exported by individuals, and it 
stands to reason that if they wanted it worse 
than Europe does they would keep it. In 
point of fact, however, they are receiving in 
return for the gold something that they value 
more highly, and the Silver Act has no more 
to do with it than if it were in operation on the 
moon. It might just as well be said that the 
Silver Act is responsible for the importations 
of gold last year, but, as nobody says that, the 
paradox seems to be safely hid froia view. 

‘* We are of the opinion that one of the rea- 
sons for the continued export of gold lies in 
the fact that the monometallist organs by their 
clamors, intended to influence Congress, have 
succeeded in thoroughly alarming the holders 
of American securities abroad, and they have 
thus, to a certain extent, been the means of 
bringing about the very result they have been 
predicting. But, if the securities were not 
regarded here as more valuable than gold, 
there would be no exportation of gold. 

** The Boston Hera/d, which is edited from 
the inner temple of goldolatry, and which 


to be dreaded from the Sherman Act lies en- 
| tirely in the inflation which it produces,’ and 
the Evening Post comes bravely to the rescue 
of the addle-heads in its department of finan- 
cial doctrine by showing that our exports of 
gold are due to the efforts of Europe to store 
the metal as a provision against the emergen- 
cies of war. Russia heads the list in this 
scramble for the precious metal, and the other 
nations in the war zone have made haste to 
follow her example. 

‘This is about the most sensible explana- 
tion of the movement that has been put tor- 
ward. On the face of it, it shows that the re- 
peal of the Sherman Act will have no effect on 
it, and can have mone, since it is simply the 
result of a desperate effort on the part of the 
nations of Europe to fortify themselves with 
hard cash against a possible war. ‘The course 
of things shows very clearly, that the United 
States cannot afford to hitch its prosperity to 
a metal which is growing scarcer and scarcer 
every day, and which the country may be 
stripped of whenever there is a war scare in 
Europe. 

‘** The safety of the people and their business 
affairs lies in the financial policy laid down in 
the Democratic platform.” 





POLITICAL. 


JUDGE GRESHAM. 


Mr. Cleveland, last Tuesday, gave to the 
public the names of four of his Cabinet officers 
(all who had been appointed up to that time), 
as follows: 

Secretary of State, Walter QO. Gresham of 
Illinois. 

Secretary of the Treasury, John G. Carlisle 
of Kentucky. 

Secretary of War, Daniel S. Lamont of New 
York. 

Postmaster-General, Wilson S. Bissell of 
New York. 

The selection of Judge Gresham for Secre- 
tary of State excites great interest throughout 
the country. Judge Gresham had always 
acted with the Republican party until the last 
campaign, and in his letter announcing his in- 
tention to vote for Mr. Cleveland he said that 
in his opinion such a vote would not be incon- 
sistent with Republicanism; and he distinctly 
stated that his action did not necessarily im- 
ply that he would go over to the Democratic 
party permanently. He was a prominent can- 
didate for the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1888, and he served in the Cabinet of 
President Arthur. 

While the appointment of Judge Gresham 
is much criticised by those newspapers (both 
Republican and Democratic) tLat usually take 
a critical attitude toward Mr. Cleveland, it is 
undoubtedly true that the press in general re- 
ceives it with a good dealof favor. The news- 
papers of independent inclinations speak of 
the appointment as an incident of the move- 
ment toward the breaking up of old party dis- 
tinctions, and as an act wisely devised for 
bringing the disaffected Republicans perma- 
nently to the support of the Democratic party. 

Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Feb. 9.—\f Grover 
Cleveland has offered the place to Walter Q. 
Gresham and the latter has accepted it, the 
country may be sure that the circumstances 
constraining both were such as duty and patri- 
otism alone dictated. The Zag/e takes pleas- 
ure in saying that Judge Gresham made his 
support of Cleveland in 1892 conditional on 
the proof to him that Mr. Cleveland at the 
Victoria Hotel dinner defied and subjugated 
the Tammany men, instead of bargaining with 





them. The proof was furnished. Then came 





would have been issued. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Feb. 15.—What pos- 
sibilities will the confirmation of Judge Gresh- 
am as Secretary of State in a Democratic Ad- 
ministration involve ?. Inthe case of the death 
or disability of both Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Stevenson, the result of an election and of a 
Democratic victory which Mr. Cleveland de- 
clared in advance to be more momentous even 
than the election of Abraham Lincoln, will be 
the establishment in supreme executive power 
at Washington of a statesman who has always 
been a Republican, who practically affirmed 
only one hundred and ten days ago that be 
was still a Republican, although intending to 
vote for Mr. Cleveland; and who, beyond his 
own vague statement that he agrees in the 
main with Mr. Cleveland’s tariff views, has 
never given any evidence that he has joined 
the Democracy or ever intends to become a 
Democrat. Consider this as a result of the 
Democratic victory of whose importance Mr. 
Cleveland spoke so impressively at Buffalo! 
One life, that of Adlai E. Stevenson, fortu- 
nately a good risk, between the life of Grover 
Cleveland and President Walter Q. Gresham, 
the veteran stalwart Republican, and Gram 
third-termer, of whom no man, with the pos- 
sible exception of Mr. Cleveland, can affirm 
that he has become a Democrat, or is not stil} 
a Republican. 


New York Evening Post(Ind.-Dem.), Feb. 14. 
—The incoming Democratic President could 
find no better model than Lincoln, now that 
we have reached another period of party break- 
up. The Republican party had been a sec- 
tional party, confined to the North, and Lin- 
coln’s hope, before the outbreak of the war, 
was to give ita standing in the South. ‘The 
Democratic party has long been too much of 
a sectional party, with only an uncertain foot- 
ing in Indiana of all the great Western States. 
Cleveland apparently sees that the most essen- 
tial thing is to broaden it so that it may not 
only retain Illinois and Wisconsin, which it has 
just carried for the first time since 1856, but 
win over other neighboring States which really 
believe in the Democratic policy on the tariff, 
but still retain a suspicion of the Democratic 
organization. As Lincoln strengthened Re- 
publicanism in the West thirty years ago by 
giving a Cabinet office to a Western Democrat 
[Stanton] who had served under Buchanan the 
previous year, so can Cleveland strengthen 
Democracy now by inviting into his Cabinet a 
Western man who served under a Republican 
President only a few years ago. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), Feb. 11. — Some of 
the politicians in both parties fail to receive 
with evidences of supreme gratification the 
news of this appointment. Some of the fungus 
class do not believe it. Some deprecate it in 
diplomatic terms. Some vigorously denounce 
it. Democratic critics will recover from their 
displeasure, but the Republicans are exasper- 
ated beyond endurance. ‘The new departure 
inspires them with anger. They regard it 
with the gravest apprehension. The great 
name of Gresham has been one of their sup- 
ports and one of the towers of their strength 
during the long period since the close of the 
war. That he should be called now to the side 
of President Cleveland asa pillar of his Ad- 
ministration is almost as much of a horror to 
them as their defeat at the Presidential election. 
The process of dissolution in the Repub- 
lican party hastens. The timbers on which its 
superstructure was raised are falling apart. 
The ruin is becoming more desolate and is 
beyond repair. The permanent union of the 
independent vote with the Democratic vote, 
which the affiliation of Cleveland and Gresham 
assures, is the beginning of the end of the 
Republican party. ‘This is the significance of 
Judge Gresham’s appointment. This is its 
masterful policy. ‘The vast contingent of non- 
partisan voters, of reformers, of men without 
party attachments, of patriots who vote as they 
please for the best principles and the best men, 
have in this act the plighted faith of the Dem- 
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«cratic party through its greatest leader since 
the days of Jackson that a new era has come— 
an era of new and better methods, an era of 
reform that shall be in acts, not promises, and 
anew era of good feeling between sections 
and parties. 


Chicago Times (Dem.), Feb. 10.—In all essen- 
tials Judge Gresham is a Democrat. His sym- 
pathies are now, and always have been, heart- 
ily with the people. 
always has been opposed, to the idea that ina 


republic where every citizen is supposed to be | 


upon an equality before the law with every other 
citizen, the agency of government sliall be used 
to favor one class at the expense of another. 
As a Cabinet officer and as a Judge he has been 


clearly opposed to the encroachment of corpo- | 


rate power upon the rights and interests of the 
great body of the people. 


Pittsburgh Post (Dem.), Feb. 11.—The selec- 
tion of Judge Gresham will probably be dis- 
tasteful to the friends of Colonel Morrison of 
Illinois and ex-Governor Gray of Indiana, as 
they both expected Cabinet appointments. But 
this aside, the selection will strengthen the Dem- 
ocratic party and the new Administration very 
greatly in the West, which is the Democratic 
recruiting ground of the future. 


St. Paul Globe (Dem.), Feb. t0.—There ex- 
ists a strong popular tendency toward the re- 
formation of parties,and Mr, Cleveland stands 
in the foreground of the movement. Judge 
Gresham has always been regarded by the 
public, particularly of the West, as a man of 
great purity of character and integrity of pur- 
pose. He has ever been the embodiment, in 
the minds of a large class, of a guardian of the 
rights of the common people against corpor- 
ate power, and has stood as a barrier between 
the encroachments of monopoly and popular 
rights. The signs of the time indicate that 
the power of the politician and of monopoly 
is soon to be broken, and Mr. Cleveland seems 
to be fully in accord with the tendency. He 
was the people’s choice, and he was elected by 
the greatest popular majority received bya 
Presidential candidate. If he places Gresham 


in the Cabinet, the people will feel that he has | 


not disappointed them. 


Richmond State (Dem.), Feb. 11.—Many 
Democrats will no doubt criticise Mr. Cleve- 
land for taking into his Cabinet so new a mem- 
ber of the great Democratic 
Democracy may rest assured that the lresi- 
dent-elect has given the matter most serious 
consideration and that he believes in making 


THE 





He is opposed now, he | 


host. But the} 


LITERARY 


such as to explain his selection. He has been 
in the Cabinet twice already, and is not known 
}to have particularly distinguished himself in 
|that capacity. He isa lawyer of distinction, 
| and yet some of his decisions as Judge have ex- 
cited more interest than confidence in their 
| soundness. It is safe to say that he has not been 
selected because of his ability as a lawyer, 
|as an executive officer, or as a diplomatist, 
| but for political considerations exclusively. 
| Judge Gresham has the ear of the Populists. 
| It matters not here whether he shares most of 
| their notions, or only part. A few Senators of 
| this mischief-making class will hold the bal- 
j ance of power in the Senate. The apparent 
|} meaning of Judge Gresham's appointment is 
that he is expected so far to influence the 
Populists as to render essential service to Mr, 
| Cleveland's Administration. How much this 
| involves of surrender of Democratic opinions 
| or independent position by Mr. Cleveland, to 
| what extent Mr. Gresham will be expected to 
| abandon the opinions which caused his selec- 
tion by the Populists, or those which made 
him declare only about three months ago that 
he was ‘‘a Republican except as to the tariff,” 
though he should vote for Mr. Cleveland, can 
only be conjectured. But every such combina- 
tion of previously separated political forces 
implies more or less yielding on both sides, and 
as such is open to criticism. 





Albany Express (Kep.), Feb. 13.—During the 
progress of the campaign the Axpress repeat- 
edly declared that Mr, Cleveland would develop 
more fondness for renegade Republicans than 
he would show for true-blue, loyal Democrats, 
but when that prediction was made it was not 
imagined that such a signal instance of his 
ingratitude as this would be seen. Mr. Cleve- 
land has recently been studying the life of 
Lincoln, to learn, so he said, the manner in 


opposition which arose in his own party. 


which Abraham Lincoln would have approved. 


at it, but the Lincoln way was entirely differ- 
ent. Instead of assailing those who had been 
his formidable competitors, he sought to honor 
them. Mr. Lincoln did not believe in the 
brutal crushing policy which is the Cleveland 
conception of maintaining the dignity of the 
Presidential office. The President-elect has 
begun a policy which is bound to embarrass him 
in the gravest manner before the end of his 
term. ‘Thus bad begins and worse remains 
behind, 





the selection he is doing a good thing for the | 


party. Judge Gresham isa pure man, a patriot, 
and a man of great learning and talents. He 
enjoys the confidence of the whole country, 
and is especially popular with the agricultural 
class. If the Independents and old Republicans 
who came over to the Democratic party —** our 
honorable allies "—are’ to be recognized, 
certainly no man could be more acceptable to 


the Democracy than Gresham. Cleveland made | 
very few blunders in his first Administration. | 


He was harshly criticised by a certain element 
in the party at the time that he did certain acts, 
but after he retired from office he was called a 
great and honest man by the whole people, 
and was honored by the Democratic party as the 
best President since the early days of the Re- 
public. Adverse criticisms made to-day upon 
Cleveland will blow over in course of time, 
Criticism does not surprise or annoy him. He is 
used to it. He tries to do his duty fearlessly, 
and he succeeds singularly well. When he 
goes out of office in 1897 he will be even a 
greater man than he is to-day, and will receive 
the plaudits of the millions as few heroes in 


any age have. 

New Vork Tribune (Rep.), Feb. 14.—It is 
not because of any proved skill in diplomacy 
that Judge Gresham is selected for Secretary 
of State. 
in that field, but has qualities of mind and 
temper which apparently render him less fitted 
than many other men forsuch duties. Neither 
has his experience in executive office been 


He is not only without experience | 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (Ind.-Rep.), 
Feb. 11.—Of course every interest in sympathy 
with Tammany Hall and its methods is ready to 
deal with such an appointment in the usual 
vengeful manner, especially in view of the 
sensational revelation made in New York yes- 
terday. ‘Thisis to the effect that Judge Gresh- 
am only agreed to come out for Mr. Cleveland 
upon the distinct assurance that the latter, at 
the celebrated hotel dinner where he met the 
local leaders and bosses, had ‘‘ defied and sub- 
jugated Croker, Sheehan, Murphy, et al., in- 
stead of bargaining with them.” Such a story 
as that is enough to make the growling tiger 
show every ugly tooth in his big head. The 
fact isthe situation grows ir seriousness for 
Mr. Cleveland and his party every hour, and 
yet his leading organ, the New York Z7%mes, 
to-day top-loftically declares, with Mr, Toots, 
that it is of ‘no consequence.” Finally, there 
isanexplanation made that is a reflection on 
both the President-elect and his rumored 
choice for Secretary of State. This is that 
Judge Gresham will only be utilized for a short 
time and then shelved on the Supreme Bench, 
where he will be safely out of the way asa 
political obstruction to the ambition of aspir- 
ing Democratic leaders who have their eyes 
fixed upon the national contest of 1896. 
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}ness for the office. 
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The real cause for the 
Free Trade endorsement of the offer is more 
likely the hope which Mr, Cleveland has that 
the appointment will keep together the  influ- 
ence which gave the President-elect his plural- 
ity over President Harrison. It is possible 
that something in the Free Trade line may be 
eventually worked out of such a following if it 
can only be held together until the strangely- 
assorted political companions grow to feel at 
home in one another's company. Otherwise 
the Democratic following is pretty sure to fall 
to pieces at the first attempt to act upon the 


| inspiration of the importing interests. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch (Ind.-Rep.), Feb. 1.— 
The flutter of the Republican politicians over 
the nomination of Judge Jackson to the Su- 
preme Bench is wholly overshadowed by the 
disgust of the Democrats at the positive report 
that Judge Gresham is to go into the Cabinet, 
and probably at the head of it. ‘The elevation 
of a Democrat by President Harrison and of an 
Independent Republican by President Cleve- 
land, both to the highest positions in the land, 
are indeed acts of a character to make this a 
hard winter for spoilsmen, It was sad enough 
for the wheelhorses who had spent the fall 
in more or less sincere efforts to reélect Presi- 


| dent Harrison to see one of the highest po- 


which the great Republican beat down the | 
Per- | 
haps Mr. Cleveland thinks that this appoint- | 
ment of Judge Gresham is the sort of thing | 


That may be Mr. Cleveland's way of looking | 


sitions subject to his appointment filled by 
the nomination of a Democrat. But it be- 
comes positively tragic when the Democrats 
who bore the heat and burden of the day for 
Cleveland are condemned to swallow the dose 
consisting of the sight of the hated Mugwump 
at the head of the Cabinet. Yet exactly in 
proportion as these appointments are distaste- 
tul to the politicians they are in the interest of 
the people. The opposition to them is based 
on the belief that the public offices are the 
property of the professional political workers 
to be distributed as the rewards of politics 
for the use and profit of the workers of 
the successful party. The appointments as 
made and reported are based on the principle 
of selectiug nominees of high character and fit- 
ness for the public duties intrusted to them. 


| No sane man who is not blinded by party preju- 


dice can have any doubt as to which principle 
of selection is for the public welfare. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette(Rep.), Feb. 11. 
— There is only one way in which this freak of 
Mr. Cleveland’s can be accounted for. It is 
characteristic of the man. He is bold and self- 
reliant. When he fixes his mind in a given 
purpose he is not the man to be dissuaded. He 
does not trouble himself as to what Democratic 
editors or politicians may say or think. If 
Judge Gresham suits him that is all that is nec- 
essary. It matters not whether he is a fresh 
convert from Republicanism or a life-long de- 
fender of the Democratic principles, It is 
plain enough that Mr. Cleveland is governed 
more by personal inclination than by political 
precedent. He is a law unto himself. 


Washington Evening News ([nd.), Feb. 11.— 
Mr, Cleveland is in no way untrue to the essen- 
tial principles of Democracy when he chooses 
a man like Judge Gresham for the head of his 
Cabinet. Party names are not always the cor- 
rect badges of individual belief, and Judge 
Gresham, by his decisions on the bench and 


his opposition to the McKinley tariff, showed 
¥ 


, long before last November that he was in all 


Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), Feb. 11.—The | 


Free Trade approbation of the alleged offer to 
| Judge Gresham of the office of Secretary of 
State is ostensibly based upon the Judge’s fit- 


essentials a Democrat. He was urged upon 
the Repubiican National Convention of 1888 by 
the men who believed that the Republican 
party was going in the wrong direction in 
fighting for a higher tariff, and those men are 
likely to follow him in large numbers into the 
ranks of the Democratic party. Mr. Cleveland 
recognizes the fact that it is present issues, and 
not dying memories, which ought to divide 
parties. Upon those issues he finds Judge 
Gresham a Democrat, and he indicates by his 
confidence in him that he welcomes all men of 


\like opinions into the ranks of the national 


Democracy. 

Burlington Hawkeye (Rep.), Feb. 11. — The 
selection of Walter Q. Gresham as Secretary 
of State by President Cleveland is something 
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more than a surprise. It is an augury. It 
foreshadows in some degree the policy of 
the new Administration. The independent 
element is in the ascendency. Senator Hill | 
can continue his pungent declaration, ‘‘ I 
am a Democrat,” but Mr. Cleveland proclaims 
his intention to be something more than a 
Democrat. Those pear him in counsel have 
already intimated tuat the new President has 
in store some surprises for his own party, of 
which the selection of Judge Gresham is the 
first installment. That it will not have the 
approval of the radical Democrats is to be 
expected, but it will strike the country at large 
rather favorably. Judge Gresham at least 
brings to the new Administration personal 
qualities that will impart a healthful tone of 
independence and a vigorous purpose to ad- 
minister the affairs of Government on a higher 
plane than would have been dictated by Tam- 
many influences if opportunity had been given. 
There is something in that fact for the country 
to rejoice in. 


Rochester Post-Express (lnd.), Feb. 11.— 
Though he supported Mr. Cleveland last sum- 
mer, he has not broken with his own party 
openly. His acceptance of office would look 
like a matter of bargain and sale. Moreover, 
it would be not only dishonorable but foolish. 
Judge Gresham could not become Secretary of 
State without renouncing some share of the 
authority that naturally belongs to the head of 
that department. He would be out of place in 
a Democratic Cabinet, and open to constant 
suspicion from the Democratic party. And he 
would be at Mr. Cleveland’s mercy as no other 
member of the Cabinet would be. He would 
go into office under a cloud, and the chances 
are that he would come out of it with very 
little reputation left. We have had a high 
opinion of Judge Gresham’s character, respect- 
ing him not only as a brave soldier, but as an 
upright Judge and an able politician. Should 
he accept a Cabinet office from Mr. Cleveland, 
we should be compelled to acknowledge that 
there is a flabby spot in his composition that 
has escaped critical observation hitherto. 


indianapolis News (Ind.-Rep.), Feb. 11.-—Of 
late years we have been living in a time of the 
disintegration of parties, greater or less, as the 
case may be, similar to the time thirty odd 
years ago when out of the disintegration the 
Republican party was finally crystallized. Ow- 
ing to Mr. Cleveland it is the Democratic party 
that has been pushed a neck ahead, and possi- 
bly more than a neck, in the race for the 
future. The party which can take up new 
ideas and recognize new men is the party 
which plays strongly for place to adminis- 
ter affairs. What will come of this effort 
remains to be seen. Certainly no more inter- 
esting political crisis was ever afforded the 
political student than is given to him now. 
Personally there is great reason why Mr. 
Cleveland should choose Judge Gresham for a 
position of this kind. They are men of much 
the same character, full, warm-blooded, 
courageous men,—men capable of chivalric ac- 
tion, and of the strength of assertion that in- 
creases in proportion to the opposition it 
meets, which is the quality of the rising courage 
of all brave men. Judge Gresham is a dem- 
ocrat, using the word with a little d, in his 
views of life and government. So, personally, 
there is great reason why Mr. Cleveland should 
choose him. Politically we believe it is an 
act that may have great and far-reaching con- 
sequences, It will test the quality of the 
Democratic party as Mr. Cleveland’s act six 
years ago tested its quality. If it shall respond 
quicker, keep closer alongside, instead of 
straggling into line six years after, so much 
the better for it. 


GRESHAM AND THE ‘‘MONSTROUS JUGGERNANT.” 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), Feb. 12.—In the 
Republican Convention of 1888 Mr. Davis, of 
Minnesota, seconded the nomination of Judge 
Gresham, and one of his reasons for making 
Gresham the leader was: ‘‘ As knightly daring 
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so shall he smite this monstrous Juggernaut 
that sits serene, clothed in innocuous desuetude 
to prate of justice, civil rights, and the dignity 
of public trust, and still destroys them all.” 
When the Jndge sits at the head of the Cabinet 
table beside the ‘‘ monstrous Juggernaut,” the 
young orator from Minnesota will regret the 
parallel he used only four years ago. 


HAWAII. 


On Feb. 1 John L. Stevens, United States 
Minister at Honolulu, issued the following 
proclamation: 


** 70 the Hawatian People: 


‘* At the request of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands, I hereby, in the 
name ofthe United States of America, assume 
protection of the Hawaiian Islands for the 
protection of the life and property and occupa- 
tion of public buildings and Hawaiian soil, so 
far as may be necessary for the purposes speci- 
fied, but not interfering with the administra- 
tion of public affairs by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. This action is taken pending and 
subject to negotiations at Washington. 

** (Signed) Joun L. STEVENS. 
‘* Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States. 
‘* UNITED STATES LEGATION, Feb. 1, 1893. 

‘* Approved and executed by G. C. Wiltz, 
Capt. U. S. N., commanding the U. S.S. Bos- 
ton.” 


It is announced that the Secretary of State 
has sent a communication to Minister Stevens 
formally approving his action. 

The deposed Queen has sent commissioners 
to the United States to represent her interests. 
It is understood that the Queen proposes to 
relinquish all her claims, on condition that suit- 
able pecuniary provision shall be made for her 
and her family. 


Washington Evening Star (Ind.), Feb. 11.— 
Now that the action of Minister Stevens is 
understood and has been discussed there is 
nothing but commendation of his promptness 
and activity in the interest of Jaw and order. 
It is evident that the Provisional Government 
could not enforce its decrees without raising 
such a disturbance as would make bloodshed an 
easy probability, and while that condition pre- 
vailed business could not but be unsettled and 
the people dangerously uneasy. A few cautious 
ones—over-cautious probably—are inclined to 
the belief that Minister Stevens should have 
stood aside and let the Provisional Government 
fight it out with those who have probably, 
almost surely, been plotting against it. Had 
that been done the President would inall prob- 
ability have had in the light of subsequent 
events resulting from this inaction reason for 
recalling in disgrace the man who would be so 
careless of American interests. Mr. Stevens 
does not interfere with the administration of 
Hawaiian affairs, nor has he put the United 
States in a position from which it may not, if 
it so wills, withdraw with dignity. At this 
time public sentiment and administrative prob- 
abilities seem to favor the maintenance of the 
American flag in Hawaii either through an- 
nexation or 2 protectorate, but whether the 
ex-kingdom of Hawaii becomes a part of this 
country or not, it is not at all likely that any 
apology will be required by the American peo- 
ple from Minister Stevens. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), Feb. 10.—The 
interests at stake are too serious to admit of 
mawkish sentiment about the rights of a queen 
who does not know how to govern, or a peo- 
ple who do not want to govern, but prefer to 
be governed by the Uuited States. The Queen 
can be pensioned or paid a lump sum, which- 
ever may be deemed the more expedient; but 
she should not be suffered longer to oppose 
her opera bouffe dignity to the interests of the 
enlightened world, for the United States in as- 
suming a protectorate must be responsible for 
all foreign interests in the Sandwich Islands, 
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When other countries have seriously consid- 
ered the situation, they will, probably, be 
thankful for American interference, just as 
their representatives in the Sandwich Islands 
appear to have been for the temporary inter- 
ference of American officials. ‘lhe responsi- 
bility isa grave one, but, as we cannot afford 
to allow the islands to pass into other hands, 
we should meet the crisis with firmness and 
decision. 


Boston Christian Register (Unitarian), Fed. 
g.—In the Pacific Ocean a new day is coming. 
England, France, Germany, and the United 
States are to control the political destinies of 
numerous sunny islands inhabited by people who 
must for their own good be governed. ‘They are 
not wise enough to hold their own against the 
baser elements of civilization. ‘They are no 
longer ignorant savages. They are not civilized 
and fit for self-government, These islands have 
had a strange history. In the early days there 
flocked to them the restless criminals who 
sought safety and a sensual paradise. Then 
came the missionaries with strange doctrines 
and good lives. Now are coming steamships. 
electric cables, commerce. plantation _ life, 
manufactures, the perils, plagues, and respon. 
sibilities of civilization. The great nations 
cannot go there as conquerors merely. What 
will they do about it ? 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), Feb. 11.—The state- 
ment is confirmed from Washington that Min- 
ister Stevens acted at Honolulu without 
authority. It is also declared in the State 
Department that his action, unauthorized be- 
fore it was taken, remains unapproved. ‘The 
course of the Minister should be the subject ot 
prompt and impartial investigation. The pre- 
cedent which is observed in all like cases he 
infringed without any apparent justification. 
He had no right to act aggressively or intru- 
sively except for one purpose, namely to pre- 
vent bloodshed, to maintain peace and protect 
the life and property of non-combatants. Dip- 
lomatic usage everywhere approves the humane 
and logical course of a union of foreign rep- 
resentatives in such emergencies for the 
common weal. Minister Stevens did not ask 
the concurrence of any other foreign represen- 
tative in Hawaii, but so acted as to involve us 
with Great Britian if not with other foreign 
Powers in a way not likely to result to ou 
credit. If we are ever going to fight a foreign 
Power let us at least have a good reason for 
fighting, be ready to fight, be determined to 
fight, and be bound to win. In thisinstance we 
have no motive for fighting, we have no justi- 
fication for fighting, and if the issue should be 
pressed upon us we shall have to abandon the 
position Minister Stevens has recklessly taken, 
if it shall be proved that recklessness be the 
only fault to be found in his conduct. 


Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), Feb. 10. — 
Minister Stevens undoubtedly knew what he 
was about. He saw the inevitable, and pro- 
posed to have a hand in fetching it along ata 
swift pace. Whether he acted upon instruc- 
tions or not, he acted like a loyal American, 
a patriotic manof affairs. Good judgment in 
emergencies tests the quality of statesmen and 
diplomats. The Kennebec editor who repre- 
sents this Republic in Hawaii was put to a test 
unprecedented in the records of our diplomacy, 
and he has won popular applause. He has 
fixed the course of negotiations. The step 
taken Feb. r will not be retraced if public 
opinion in this country has any weight at 
Washington. The stars and stripes should 
forever float above -Aliuolani Hall. 


San Francisco Argonaut (/nd.-Dem.), Feb. 6. 
—It does not seem that there is any alterna- 
tive but annexation. It is said by many 
that the English have far too much sense 
to interfere jn the annexation question at the 
risk of—at the very least—strained relations 
with the United States. But the English have 
done many foolish thingsin their day. It is 
hard to set a limit to the fool possibilities of a 
nation which could engage inthe Crimean War, 
or insist on bringing up Egypt on the bottle. 
Mr, Gladstone will be gathered to his fathers 
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one of these days, and then no one can 
tell what kind of Jingo Briton we might 
have in his place, nor what uses he might not 
find for the iclands as a half-way house for a 
cable between Vancouver and Brisbane. 


might work out their destiny, whatever it is. 
Some day the sugar duty will be restored, and, 
if the H-waiians can make cane-sngar as 
cheaply as Colifornians can make beet-sugar, 
plantatio: ~ may again be property. A fortified 
coaliug-station in Pearl Harbor is an absolute 
necessity. Such a station can never be secure, 
so long as .he station flies one flag and the 
islands another. 


San Francisco News-Letter (Ind.-Dem.), Feb. 
4.—The wisest and best policy in regard to 
these interesting Islands is to continue to treat 
them with benevolent consideration, keep a 


keen eye upon them, see that they fall into the | 


hands of no other Power, and, for the rest, 
leave them alone for the present to settle their 
little lottery bills and other domestic concerns 
to suit themselves. Some day, perhaps not 
far distant, the trend of events may render an- 
nexalion inevitable, but that is not yet. When 
it comes there will not be a legitimate sover- 


eign to overthrow, nor an unwilling ma- 
jority of the people to first coerce and then 
hold in subjection, and above all, there 


will be no sugar bounties to continue paying as 
the price of anybody’s loyalty. In the fullness 
of time the islands will be ours, if we want 
them, For the present we should be content 
with a well-defined policy. A note to other 
Powers to keep their hands off, an intimation 
to the native Government that the lives and 
property of resident Americans will be pro- 
tected at all hazards, an ocean cable and a fit- 
ting expenditure upon Pearl Harbor as a ren- 
dezvous for our ships of war, constitute a safe 
and sufficient policy for the present. Time 
will develop the rest. 


SOME OF THE REASONS FOR ANNEXATION 
CRITICALLY CONSIDERED, 


M. M. Trumbull in the Open Court (Chi- 
cago), Feb, 9g. — The ethics of international 
piracy is now advocated with religious fervor 
by the politicians and the press. In _ this 
morning’s paper I find a sermon on that sub- 
ject, preached by a moralist who has for a 
long time lived in the Sandwich Islands, and, 
speaking with authority, he says: ‘‘The natives 
are incapable of self- overnment.” This argu- 
ment was inevitabl ; it has always been the 
excuse of strong governments for the oppres- 
sion of the weak; and in the present instance 
it ignominiously fails. The depravity of the 
“‘ natives ” is additional proof that their country 
ought to be taken from them, and their wicked- 
ness is thus described: ‘‘ The ‘ Kanakas’ area 
clever, interesting, gentle people. They are not 
lazy exactly, but act as though the earth be- 
longed to ‘hem by right, and that others lived 
on it by sufferance.” The latter part of this 
description applies more correctly to some 
other peopl. than to the ‘‘ Kanakas,” for those 
poor natives “ave never claimed that any part 
of the earth except the Sandwich Islands ‘* be- 
longed to them by right,” and certainly that 
much of their claim is good. If we take their 
country from them, that bit of the earth will 
belong to us “y wrong. Another reason for 
abolishing their nationality is this: ‘* If they 
think you want something very much, they 
will charge extravagant prices for it.” ‘This 
weakness has a_ strong resemblance to 
the Er slish and the American way of doing 
business, and it is excell.nt evidence that the 
‘* Kanakas” are mo/ ‘incapable of self-gov- 
ernment.” ‘*Bu',’”’ says the moralist, ‘‘if you 
admire that self-same thing and comment on 
its beauty, they will give it to you.” This 
courtesy never was learned from the English 
or the Americans, but it suggests a plan worth 
trying. Instead of stealing the country or 
buying it, let us admire it and ‘‘ comment on 
its beauty.” Then, perhaps, those ‘clever, 
gentle, interesting people” will give it to us 
for nothing. 


As | 
a territory of the United States, the islands | 
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| THE CENSOR OF THE PRESIDENT, 
| CONCERNING MR. J. S, CLARKSON, 


Cedar Rapid Gazette (Kep.), Feb. 8.—Clarkson 
has just procured the services of a reporter to 
interview him, and in the course of a lengthy 
talk says: ‘‘ Harrison’s lack of strength came 


party as strong ne he found it or to gain the 
affection or inspire 
masses of the party.” To ‘‘ keep his party as 
strong as he found it” is good, very good. 
That one sentence is enough to reveal the an- 
imus of J. S. Clarkson's attack, a man, by the 
way, so little, with such a thirst for fame and 
with such a poor conception of the eternal fit- 
| ness of things that he masquerades under the 
| assumed military title of *‘ General” in times of 
peace, like some young boy with a rooster 

feather in his hat and a wooden gun on his 

shoulder, reproducing in his father’s back yard 

the daring deeds of Daniel Boone. Clarkson, 

as is well known, demanded of President Har- 
rison a place in the Cabinet. Not in honor of 

lowa, for he prevented Senator Allison accept- 

ing a portfolio that could have been his with- 

| out the asking. Not for the good of the party, 
| but for the gratification of his personal ambi- 
| tion and as a salve to dress the bruises he col- 
| lected about his person when he was undergo- 
| ing the process of being kicked out of Iowa 
litics, as a matter of self-preservation on 





| 


| pol 


|the part of the Republican party who 
thought it better to sacrifice a Jonah 
than lose a vessel and their own lives, 


Proceding with what has now become more 
| a confession of his own guilt than an accusa 
|tion of the President, he again says: ‘‘In 
| selecting his Cabinet he secured at once un- 
| doubted personal ability and yet chilled the 
| spirit and rebuked the enthusiasm of the party 
| in a manner from which the party has not even 
| to this day recovered.” ‘‘ Undoubted personal 
| ability” 1s calculated to chill and alienate a 
man of Clarkson’s disposition, who practices 
politics for spoils and loves his country most 
when it is most easily robbed. The fact that 
Harrison chose his advisers for ‘‘ undoubted 
personal ability,” is the very thing that kept 
the Iowa exile from realizing his ambition of 
becoming the head and chief corruptionist of 
the Postoffice department. The time has come 
|when this man should be known. Docu- 
| mentary e idence exists of his own reck- 
}less assault on anti-corporation legislation, 
be ause such laws would prevent the moneyed 
concerns c ntributing to his campaign fund. 
He now boasts of Republican loyalty in Iowa, 
Did he or did he not ever write a letter toa 





party in the State would go to defeat unless 
laws favorable to the corporations were passed 
by the Legislature? The ‘‘ Herr Most” con- 
spiracy, in which Governor Larrabee was 
classed as an anarchist, had its head and cen- 
tre in J. S. Clarkson, and the details of the 
plot have been partly revealed. What is known 
proves that Iowa had rested undera rule as 
detrimental as the power of Tammany in the 
days of Tweed, and the one who seeks to at- 
tach the charge of perfidy and moral crime to 
the President of the United States was the 
chief power and instigator of the combine. 





FOREIGN MATTERS. 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 


The Home Rule Bill was introduced in the 
English House of Commons by Mr. Gladstone 
last Monday. 

The following statement in behalf of the 
Irish Nationalists has been issued by John 
Dillon and Michael Davitt: 

** The bill offers Ireland a Legislature, a free 
deal in all Irish affairs, and an executive Gov- 
ernment responsible to that Legislature. In 
all the main principles, and in the political ma- 
chinery, it is provided much better than the 
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the enthusiasm of the} 


State official declaring that the Republican | 
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bill of 1886. The Irish Parliamentary party, at 
a inecting: syecially summoned after the deliv- 
ery of Mr, Gladstone’ great speech, cordially 
ac ef edth new H me Kule constitution as a 
satis: tory:c m_ f lish National self-gov- 
e” . ent, sub e t to endeavors in Committee to 
itipr e the pr posed financial arrangements, 
jad t have the tim shortened wherein the 
| land question is t ithheld from the pur- 
| view of the Irish Nationa Legislature. We 
)are authorized by the party to transmit this 
resolution to the friends anu supporters of Irish 
liberty in the United States and Canada.” 


As a comprehensive and critical analysis of 

the -ovisions of the bill will have more inter- 
est or our reiders at present than would be 
aff ded by mis-ell neous opinions, we copy 
the editorial of the New York Sun—a paper 
ations c mments on Irish affairs are always 
| regarded as particularly able and intelligent 
from the Home Rule point of view. 








New York Sun, Feb. 15.—The text of the 

| Home Rule Bill has not yet been submitted to 
Parliament, and perhaps will not be before the 
end of the week. Nor did Mr. Gladstone in 
the great speech which he delivered on Mon- 
on touch on all the important features of the 





measure, but confined himself to a few salient 
| points. Final judgment must, therefore, be re- 
served until the whole project is made known 
to us; but we can see already that the scheme 
is materially different from the alleged draft 
of it which was cabled to us a week ortwoago. 

The composition of the Irish legislature, for 
instance, is quite distinct from that proposed in 
1886, or from anything predicted by those 
professing to be cognizant of Mr. Gladstone’s 
intentions. The Dublin Parliament, like the 
Swiss Federal Parliament, is to consist of a 
legislative council and a legislative assembly. 
As there is nothing in Ireland, however, cor- 
responding to the Swiss cantons or the States 
of our Union, the forty-eight members of the 
legislative council are to be chosen by about 
170,000 electors, each of whom shall own or 
occupy real estate of the ratable value of at least 
$100 a year. Such a higher property qualifica- 
tion for the electors of the upper House existed, 
as we formerly pointed out, in New York 
for some forty years after the adoption of 
our State Constitution. It is intended to be 
a safeguard for the minority ; but a precau- 
tion against a deadlock is borrowed from the 
French process of constitutional revision, That 
is to say, when a measure has been twice 
adopted by the popular branch of the Irish 
legislature, and either an interval of two years 
or a dissolution of Parliament has taken place 
between the two adoptions, the legislative as- 
sembly and the legislative council are to meet 
in joint sussion, and the passage or rejection 
of the bi'l is to be decided by a majority of 
their joint votes. We should add that members 
of the legislative council are elected for eight 
years, and we infer, although Mr. Gladstone 
does not expressly say so in the cabled abstract 
of his speech, that they do not iose their seats on 
a dissolution of the Parliament. Without some 
such guarantee of the rights of minorities as is 
afforded by this legis.ative council, it is not 
probable that Mr. Gladstone could carry any 
Home Rule bill through the resent House of 
Commons. Those whe object to a property 
qualification of any kind as he basis of the 
upper House of the Irish legislature, will ob- 
serve that the guarantee is only temporary, 
and that the will of the popular majority 
can in no case be withstood longer than two 
years, 

The Irish legislative assembly is to consist of 
103 members, chosen by the present constituen- 
cies. The members will hold their seats for five 
years, un'ess the Parliament is in the mean- 
time diiso'ved owing to a disagreement be- 
twe_ the leg’slative assembly and the Irish 
executive. The method of electing members 
of -his assembly, however, and their term of 
service can be altered hereafter by the Irish 
Parliament. Money bills must originate in 
the popular branch of the legislature; and to 
this body the Viceroy’s Cabinet, or Executive 
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Committee of the Irish Privy Council, is evi- | position might move a vote of confidence, and, 


dently to be responsible. The Viceroy, it 
should be noted, is to be appointed for a fixed 
term of six years; not changeable, in other 
words, with every change of Government at 
Westminster. 

As regards the jurisdiction of the Irish Par- 
liament, this covers all Irish affairs and inter- 
ests, except some which are temporarily ex- 
cluded. What are iu.perial as distinguished 
from Irish affairs is defined in the bill. The 
preamble asserts the supremacy of the imperial 
Parliament, and the bill goes on, Ilke that of 
1886, to deny to the Irish legislature any power 
of regulating the succession to the Crown, or 
the conditions of a regency or of the vice- 
royalty. Excluded also from its cognizance, 
as from that of our State Legislatures, are the 
subjects of war and peace, of public defense, 
of treaties and foreign relations, of trade with 
foreign nations, and the coinage. 

There are also constitutional restrictions in- 
tended to secure religious freedom, to safeguard 
public education, and to assure personal liberty. 
With reference to the judiciary, we note that 
from the outset the Dublin legislature is to fix 
the pay of Judges, though these for the period 
of six years are to be appointed by the im- 
perial Government. After the expiration of 
that term all the members of the Irish bench, 
with the exception of two Exchequer Judges, 
will be appointed by the Irish executive respon- 
sible to the legislative assembly. The con- 
Stabulary, also, during a transition period are 
to continue under the direct control of the 
Viceroy, but ultimately they are to be replaced 
by bodies of men owing existence to local Irish 
authorities. We should add that during the 
transition period a large part of the cost of the 
constabulary is to be borne by the imperial 
exchequer. 

As regards the distribution of fiscal resources, 
Ireland will be better off, should Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bill become a law, that one of the 
States of our Union. The sole source of 
revenue reserved to the imperial exchequer is 
the customs duties levied in Irish ports. These 
are accepted in full payment of Ireland’s share 
of the expenditures for imperial purposes, 
although they constitute only from four to five 
per cent. of the aggregate sum required. All 
other means of raising money in Ireland, 
including the excise, or what we call the Inter- 
nal Revenue tax, the income tax, and the stamp 
tax are transferred to the Irish Government to 
be used for Irish purposes. The postal and 
telegraph rates are, indeed, fixed at Westmin- 
ster in order that they may be uniform for the 
whole United Kingdom; but in Ireland they 
are to be collected by Irish officers and paid 
into the Irish treasury. Let. Irish-Americans 
consider how well off we should think ourselves 
in New York, if the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to raise money from the citizens of 
this State were limited to the collection of 
customs duties. 

We come now tothe representation of Ireland 
at Westminster. Thisis to be reduced from 103 
members to 80—the latter uumber being pro- 
portional tothe Irish population. As to their 
voting power this is indeed a question, as Mr. 
Gladstone said, beset with thorns and bram- 
bles. In principle they are to vote not on 
British but only on imperial matters. But 
how is the distinction to be drawn? Mr. Glad- 
stone has essayed to make one by excluding 
the Irish members at St. Stephen’s from vot- 
ing on a bill or motion expressly confined to 
Great Britain; from voting on a tax not levied 
upon Ireland; from voting on an appropriation 
of money for other than imperial services, and 
lastly, from voting on any motion or resolu- 
tion exclusively affecting Great Britain. But 
what he thus takes away with one hand he 
seems to give back with the other; for he 
pronounces it impossible to prohibit the 
. Irish members from taking part in a vote of 
confidence. Suppose, then, that the question 
at issue between a Ministry and the Oppostition 
were a British income tax, and that the Oppo- 
sition were too weak, unaided by Irish mem- 
bers, to defeat the proposal. Before the tax 
had been accepted by the Commons, the Op- 








calling in the 80 Irish members, might turn 
out the Government. Would not, in such a 
case, the Irish members be practically decid- 
ing a purely British question? ‘This instance 
shows that the retention of Irish members at 
Westminster bristles with difficulties which 
may pass the ingenuity of man to smooth 
away, except by a sweeping application of the 
Federal system, which Mr. Gladstone has no 
idea of making. 

It should be remembered that neither Mr, 
Gladstone nor the Irish Nationalists have de- 
sired to keep representatives of Ireland at 
Westminster. The demand for their reten- 
tion has been pressed by a wing of the British 
Liberals. who see in such retention a salient 
and tangible proof of Ireland’s acknowledg- 
ment of the supremacy of the imperial Parlia- 
ment. But in the new bill there are so many 
other safeguards of this supremacy, that per- 
haps all the Liberals may ultimately be pre- 
vailed upon to admit that the exclusion of such 
members from Westminster would make the 
Home Rule scheme more workable. It should 
be remembered that for the case of constitu- 
tional questions growing out of collisions be- 
tween the London and Dublin Parliaments 
Mr. Gladstone has provided a court of appeal 
in the Judicial Committee of the imperial 
Privy Council, taking care to announce, how- 
ever, that the different nationalities should be 
proportionately represented on this committee. 

We have marked here the principal features 
of the new measure as they are outlined in Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech. It will be observed that 
about the land question, a matter of capital 
importance, not a word is said in our abstract 
of the Liberal leader’s exposition. 


THE CONVICTION OF DE LESSEPS. 


New York Tribune, Feb. 11.—The world's 
working stock of genius never is so large 
that the downfall of a commanding person- 
ality like Ferdinand de Lesseps can be re- 
garded with cynicism. ‘There is nothing in 
modern annals more pathetic than the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune by which the piciuresque and 
heroic figure, alike the first citizen of the 
Empire and the Republic, has been transformed 
into a sentenced convict. Not even the col- 
lapse of the Paiama enterprise and the shock- 
ing disclosures of financial mismanagement and 
legislative corruption have prepared either 
France or the world for so tremendous a re- 
versal of the conditions of mortal greatness. 
It is too long an arc for the swinging pendulum 
of human destiny. Imagination and jntelli- 
gence instinctively revolt against the ignomini- 
ous sentence to aconvict’s cell of the one man 
who has helped to make France really great 
during a generation when statesmen and in- 
triguers have combined to belittle her reputa- 
tion among nations. M. de Lesseps’s misfor- 
tunes may be attributed in large degree to his 
extraordinary successes. At Suez he achieved 
what statesmen, capitalists, and engineers 
throughout Europe had pronounced impossible 
and chimerical. A trained diplomatist who 
had spent his life in the foreign service, he was 
recalled from Rome by Napoleon the Little in 
disgrace because he had recognized in Mazzini’s 
revolution a patriotic uprising against foul mis- 
government, and had refused to falsify his con- 
victions. Summoned to Cairo in 1854 by the 


Khedive, he entered upon a fifteen years’ 
struggle for an idea with all the’ world 
against him. If he had been an engineer he 
would never have undertaken the Suez Ca- 


nal. He was a diplomatist whose imagina- 
tion had been fascinated by the changes to 
be wrought in trade routes and international 
affairs by the cutting of the Isthmus. He had 
also lived under the shadow of the pyramids 
long enough to be convinced that anything 
could be done in Egypt, if only he had faith in 
himself. He was essentially a fatalist and be- 
lieved that he could not fail. The Suez Canal 
was preéminently the work of one man of geni- 
us, inexhaustible force of character, and sublime 
faith in his own destiny, No other European 
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could have achieved the triumph which was 
peculiarly hisown when the canal proved to be 
one of the greatest engineering works of the 
age. Because M. de Lesseps had succeeded once 
with ailthe famous engineers and the great 
European capitalists and Governments against 
him and only a credulous Eastern monarch 
and the savings of small French 
behind him, he thought that he could neve; 
fail in anything or anywhere. When he ap. 
pealed to the same class of investors to provide 
the capital required for cutting the rock-ribbed 
Panama Isthmus, he had the enormous advant- 
age of trading upon his previous success 
Their confidence in him was as profound as 
his faith in himself. It was enough for them 
to know that he staked his reputation upon 
the feasibility of the work. Year after year 
they poured their accumulated savings into the 
rocky defiles and shifting quicksands of the 
Isthmus. It meant nothing either to him o1 
to them if conservative engineers condemned 
the project and sober-minded capitalists were 
alarmed by the estimates of cost and the nar- 
row margin for returns upon the investment. 
So had the failure of the Suez project been 
forecast and triumphantly demonstrated in 
every European capital. He believed, and the 
investors also, that his new enterprise, while 
immeasurably more difficult than the first inter- 
oceanic canal, was safe, and that genius and 
good fortune—the Ferdinand de Lesseps luck— 
would carry it through. Even when the mis- 
managed company was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy he was still intoxicated with credulous 
hopes and unable to perceive the impend- 
ing collapse of the most reckless specula- 
tion since the South Sea bubble. If M. de 
Lesseps succeeded at Suez it was because 
he was not an engineer. If he failed at Pa- 
nama it was because he was only a specula- 
tive diplomatist and not a practical man of busi- 
ness. The very qualities which enabled him 
to overcome every obstacle at the Isthmus, 
where a tide-level canal was to be cut through 
desert levels and an ancient sea-bed, disquali- 
fied him for taking a sober view of the diffi- 
culties of rock-ribbed Panama or for control- 
ling the flood of reckless financial waste and 
corruption which swept everything before it. 
In the end he was like a drowning man catch- 
ing at straws, an Oriental fatalist, paralyzed 
and disenchanted; but neither France nor the 
world will ever believe that he was a common 
swindler, or that he merited when dying in his 
old age—the Grand Frenchman still at eighty- 
eight—the grotesque and horrible sentence 
which has been pronounced against him. 
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Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH’s OFFENSE.— What 
do the loyalists propose to do with the arch- 
traitor, Goldwin Smith? ‘Their organs are 
shrieking out execrations and epithets against 
him because he has gone over to the United 
States with the purpose, it is alleged, of inter- 


| viewing President elect Cleveland in the inter- 


ests of the annexation movement. Of course, 
it requires no argument to convince any truly 
patriotic person of the extreme depravity in- 
volved in such a course—and indeed it is for- 
tumate that it does not, aS reason is a 
commodity in which the  loyalty-shriek- 
ers and flag-flappers do not deal. But 
the question which naturally arises is 
—supposing Goldwin Smith to be in every 
respect a nefarious person, what do they 
It is altogether likely 
that the professor will have the unspeakable 
audacity to return to the Dominion just as if 
he hadn’t been told a thousand times in the 
plainest language of his obvious superfluity 
in this section. Again we ask what practical 


| method have the Loyalists in view for squelch- 


ing such treasonable proceedings? ‘The only 
specific remedy we have seen proposed so fat 
is that people should quit supporting the 
Globe and Afail and transfer their patronage to 
the Empire. No more crucial test of patrioti 
devotion and willingness to incur loss and suf- 
fering for the Old Flag could well be devised 
—but even such a desperate measure would 
hardly secure the obliteration of Prof. Gold- 
win Smith.— 7oronto Grip (dnd.), Feb. 1. 
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8 pp. 

Brain (The), Its Structure and Uses. Prof. Nelson Sizer. Phren. Jour., Feb., 
gpp. Illus. 

Coastline (Our), The Erosion of—Its Causes and Prevention. Capt. J. W. Wal- 
ters. Goldthwaite’s Geograph. Mag., Jan.-Feb., 44% pp. Ilus. 

Comets of 1892. H.C. Wilson. Astronomy and Astro-Physics, Feb., 44% pp. 

Cough and Its Relation to the Nose and Throat. C. E, Teets, M.D. New York 
Med. Times, Feb., 2 pp. 

Cystitis, R.F.Worth,M.D, Surg. and Med. Record, Jan.,3 pp. 
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Eclipses, Some Notes Concerning. A.H. Van Dorn. Goldthwaite’s Geograph 
Mag., Jan.-Feb.,2 pp. lus. 


Epidemics from the Theosophical Point of View, P. M. Jones. 


Theosophist, 
Madras, Jan., 44 pp. 


Gas-Making (Municipal), Recent Results of, in the United States. Prof. Edward 
W. Bemis, Ph.D. Rev. of Revs. (Amer. Ed.), Feb.. 7 pp. 

Glacial Geology. Prof. James Geikie, F.R.S. Goldthwaite’s Geograph. Mag., 
Jan.-Feb., 7 pp. President’s address before the Geological Section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 

Grating (the Concave), On the Use of, for the Study of Stellar Spectra 
Crew. Astronomy and Astro-Physics, Feb., 3 pp. 

Gratings in Theory and Practice. Howland A. Rowland. Astronomy and Astro- 
Physics, Feb., 20 pp. y 

Holmes’s Comet. Note on the Probable Origin of. Severinus J. Corrigan. Astron 
omy and Astro-Physics, Feb., 24% pp. 

Light, The Absorption of,in Space. W.H.S. Monck 
Physics, Feb., 3 pp. 

Mind, Thought, and Cerebration. Alexander Wilder, M. D. 
Jan.,11 pp. Various views on sense-perception, etc. 

Nervous Matter—What Is It? James A. Carmichael, M.D. Mew Vork Med. 
Times, Feb., 5 pp. 

North Carolina Coast (the), The Physical History of. Collier Cobb. Goldthwaite's 
Geograph, Mag., Jan.-Feb., 2 pp. 

Nova Aurigz#, The Spectrum of. Victor Schumann. 
Physics, Feb., 74% pp. 

Phytolacea Decandra—An Experience. F. Kraft,M.D. Med. and Surg. Record, 
Jan., 444 pp. 

Pursuits, and How to Study Them Phrenologically. Second Paper.—The Rail- 
road Lawyer. Prof. Nelson Sizer, Phren. Jour., Feb.,6 pp. With Portraits. 

Rapid Transit, The Development of. T. Phillips White. 
eraph. Mag., Jan.-Feb.,3 pp. Illus, 

Science and Cure. J.G. Stair. M.D. Phren. Your., Feb.,2 pp. Sets forth the 
claims of the hygienic system as opposed to drug-medication, 

Shatchakra ; or, the Six Plexuses of the Human Body. RaiB. K. Lalieri. Luc#- 


Jer, London, Jan.,64 pp. The teaching of Theosophy regarding the body, 
etc. 


Henry 


Astronomy and Astro 


Luctfer, London, 
Astronomy and Astro- 


Goldthwaite’s Geo- 


Solar Corona (the) of the Total Eclipse of April 15-16, 1893, Prediction Concern- 
ing. Frank H. Bigelow. Astronomy and Astro-Physics, Feb .3% pp. With 
Plates, : 

Solar and Terrestrial Phenomena, On the Probability of Chance Coincidence of. 
George E. Hale. Astronomy and Astro-Physics, Feb., 3 PP. 

Spectrograph (The Potsdam). Edwin B. Frost. Astronomy and Astro-Physics, 
Feb.,9 pp. Illus. 

Star of Bethlehem. Lewis Swift. Astronomy and Astro-Physics, Feb., 2 pp. 

Strabismus. C. A. Bucklin, M.D. New Vork Med. Times, Feb., 3 pp. 

Street-Lighting (Electric) in American Cities, The Question of Municipal versus 
Private Supply. Robert J. Finley. Rev. of Revs. (Amer. Ed.), Feb., 3 pp. 

Typhoid Fever, Surgical Complications in. W. F. Knoll, M.D. Med. and Surg 
Record Jan., 6 pp. 

Upanishads (the), Wisdom of, Man Here and Hereafter. Rama Prasad. 7%eos- 
ophist, Madras, 344 pp. 


SOCIOLOGICAL, 

Andarze Atrepat. A Study in Zoroastrian Ethics. Lucifer, London, Jan., 
8 pp. 

Chinese (the), Notes on, in Boston. Mary Chapman. Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, 
Dec., 4 pp. 

Gould Millions (The) and the Inheritance-Tax. Max West. Rev. of Revs. (Amer 
Ed.), Feb.,3 pp. The inheritance-tax in other countries, etc. 

Gouid (Jay) as Wrecker and Pirate. W.O. McDowell. Our Day, Feb., 6 pp. 

Homes (Modern) in the East, Russia. George Donaldson. Home-Maker, Feb., 
4pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Maybrick (Florence Elizabeth). Ella A. Jennings, M.D. 
Feb., 3 pp. Illus. A plea for Mrs. Maybrick. 

Municipal Refuge (The Parisian) for Working-Women. Helen Zimmern 
Charities Rev., Feb.,7 pp. Descriptive. 

Placing Out New York Children in the West. Francis H. White. Charities Rev., 
Feb.,11 pp. Shows that the children ars benefited, etc. 

Rainefall, The Influence of, on Commercial Development. II. Goldthwaite's 
Geograph. Mag., jan.-Feb., 3 pp. 

Samoa, Three Weeks in. The Countess of Jersey. A/X. Cent., London, Jan., 
13 pp. Descriptive, 

Sanitation in Relation to the Poor, W.H. Welch, M.D., Prof. Pathology, Johns 
Hopkins University. Charities Rcv., Feb., 12 pp. 

Scandinavian-Americans (The). George Tl. Rygh. Literary Northwest, Feb., 4 
pp The purpose of this paper, the author writes, is ‘‘to correct the mistakes 
made by Prof. H. H, Bayesen in his article The Scandinavians in America,” in 
The North American Review, Nov., 1892. 

Socialism: Its Harm and Its Apology. Arthur F. Marshall, B.A. (Oxon), Amer. 
Cath. Quar. Rev., Jan.,15 pp. The fallacies of Socialism; the Catholic solution 
of the question, etc. 

Social Problems of a Country Town. Roderick Stebbins. Lend-A-Hand, Feb., 
7 PP- 

Temperance Education (Scientific) for the Masses. Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. Our 
Day, Feb.,7 pp. A statement of what the Department of Scientific Temper- 
ance Instruction of the W. C. T. U. is accomplishing. 

Temperance Question (the), The Church of England and. Manitoban, Winnepeg. 
Jan.,3 pp. The utterance of the Bishop of Manitoba on the temperance ques- 
tion has attracted much attention. ‘Ihis paper gives the address of the Synod, 
which was largely in favor of total abstinence and Prohibition. 

Trained Workers for the Poor. Octavia Hill. /X. Cent., London, Jan., 8 pp 
The necessity of trained workers. 

Trusts, The Economic Errors of. George Gunton. Social Economist, Feb., 10 
pp. Notes the errors and suggests remedies. 

Wages, Ratio of, to Profits in Manufacture. Gen, W. F. Draper. Sociad 
Economist, Feb.,11 pp. The object of this paper is to prove that the average 
profit of manufacture is not greater than the average rate of interest on money. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 

Alaskan Range (an) of Snow-Clad Mountains, A Journey Over. Frederick 
Schwatka. Goldthwaite'’s Geograph. Mag., Jan.-Feb., 3 pp. Descriptive. 

Amber. Otto J. Klotz. Goldthwatte’s Geograph. Mag., Jan.-Feb., 4 pp. A paper 
on the various deposits of amber, how it is obtained, etc. 

Avalanches of the Rocky Mountains. J. M. Goodwin. Goldthwaite's Geograph. 
Mag., jan.-Feb., 5 pp. The character and effects of snow-slides. 

Cisalpine Club (the), The Minute Book of. Rev, W. Amherst, S.J. Dudlin Rev., 
Jan., 23 pp. 


Humanity and Health, 
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“Country of the Lakes” (the), The Romance of—The French Race—and the 
Apostle of Literature in Detroit. Richard R. Elliott. Amer. Cath. Quar. 
Rev., Jan., 23 pp. 

Diggers (the), Among, Thirty Years Ago. Helen M. Carpenter. Over/and, Feb., 
10 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Dying Declarations. Clark Bell, Esq. Medico-Legal Jour., Dec., 4 pp. The 

_ mature of such declarations, when admissible, etc. 

Fayal. ““A Far-Off Bright Azor.”” Rose Dabney and Hester Cunningham. 
New England Mag., Feb.,9 pp. Illus. Historical and descriptive. 

Football (inter-Collegiate) on the Pacific Coast. Phil Weaver. Jr. Overland, 
Feb.,19 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Kentucky’s Pioneer Town—Harrodsburg. Henry Cleveland Wood. New Eng- 
(and Mag., Feb.,7 pp. Illus. Historical and descriptive. 

teather-Work (Spanish). Doreta Thatcher. Chaperone, Jan., 3 pp. Illus. 
Deseriptive, 

{.enz World-Tour Awheel. Oxting, Feb.,6pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

McNaghten Case (The). Clark Bell, Esq. Medico-Legal Four., Dec., 8 pp. 
Description of the famous case, with the views of Mr. Sergeant Ballantine 

Mexico as an Iron-Producing Country. R. T. Hill, M.A., Inst. M.E. 2ugineering 
Mag., Feb., 10 pp. With Map. 

Mineral Waters. A. N. Bell, A.M.,M.D. Sanitarian, Feb., 4 pp. 

New World (the), The Name of. Jules Marcou. Goldthwaite’s Geograph. Mag., 
jJan.-Feb., 74 pp. Historical of the name ** America.” 

Paris to Antwerp. Notes of a Short Trip Abroad. Jenny June. Home-MMaker, 
Feb., 1o pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Pungo Adongo, The Black Rocks of. Clark Smith, M.D Goldthwaite’s Geograph. 
Mag., Jan.-Feb.,2 pp. Descriptive. 

Railroad-Development in Africa. Cyrus C. Adams. /xgineering Mag., Feb., 
rs pp. Illus. 

Railways (State-Owned) in Australia. Richard Speight, ex-Chairman Victorian 

R.R.Comrs. Lagineering Mag., Feb., 16 pp. Illlus. Descriptive. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


American Push. Edgar Faweett. F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago. Cloth, $1.25. 

Animal Effigtes, or, Emblematic’Mounds. ‘The Rev. S. D. Peet, Ph.D., Editor 
of American Antiquarian. S. D. Peet, Chicago. Cloth, Illus., $3.70. ‘This work 
contains a description of the Great Serpent and many other curious objects. 

Blaine (James G.), Life of. T. C. Crawtord. Hubbard Pub. Co., Phila. 
Cloth, $2. 

Chaco (The Grand). G. Manville Fenn. Tait, Sons, & Co. Cloth, $1.50. A 
story of adventure in South American forests. 

Commander Mendoza. A New Novel by Juan Valera. D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth, $1. 

Cosmopolis. Fromthe French of Paul Bourget. Only Authorized Edition. 
Tait. Sons, & Co. Cloth, $2. A story of the victory of Christianity over the 
religion of intellectualism. 

Dante, The Personal Character of. Lucy Allen Paton. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Paper, ssc. 

ey in Children. James Carmichael, M.D. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 31 
Charts, $3. 

Education, Principles of. Malcolm MacVicar. Ginn & Co., Boston. Cloth, 
70c. 

Excavations of the American School at Athens. (The Heraion of Argos.) 
Charles Waldstein. Ginn & Co., Boston. Paper, $3.15. 

Froebel: An Education by Self-Activity. H. Courthorpe Bowen, of Cambridge. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. loth, $r. Gives a full account of the life and work of 
Froebel, and traces the development of the kindergarten movement. 

Genesis (The Unending—); or, Creation ever present. H.M.Simmons. C. H. 
Kerr & Co., Chicago. Paper, 25c. ‘* The story of the creation of the world as 
seience teaches it,”” 

German and English (Every-Day), Dictionary of. Martin Krummacher. 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, $1.75. 

Hawaii, A Book on, The Legends and Myths of Hawaii: The Fables and 
Folk-Lore of a Strange People. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Hon, R. M. 
Daggett, late U. S. Minister to the Hawaiian Islands. C. L. Webster & Co. 
Cloth, Illus., $3. 

How Do You Spell It? or, Words as They Look: A Book for Busy People ; 
with An Appendix Defining Many Commercia! and Business Terms in Every-Day 
Use. W.T. C. Hyde. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Cloth, $1. A novel 
method of fixing upon the vision the correct spelling of troublesome words. 

How Nature Cures: Comprising a New System of Hygiene; the Natural Food 
of Man; A Statement of the Principal Arguments Against the Use of Bread, 
Cereals, Pulses, Potatoes. and all Starch Foods. Emmet Densmore, M.D. Still- 
man & Co. Cloth, $2. 

Keep Your Mouth Shut. A Popular Treatise on Mouth-Breathing. Its Causes, 
Effects, and Treatment. T. A. A. Smith,M.D. With an Appendix on Ophthalmia 
im Infants by Drs. Smith and Siran Burnett. Roberts Brothers, Boston. Cloth, 
soc. 

Maybrick Case (The). England’s Brutality. Dr. Helen Densmore. With Open 
Letter from Gail Hamilton to the Home Secretary, to Lady Somerset, and to Mr. 
Gladstone. A Complete Exposition of the Case, Proving Mrs. Maybrick’s Inno- 
cence. Stillman & Co. Paper, asc. 

Mound-Builders (The): Their Works and Relics. The Rev. S. D. Peet, Ph.D., 
Editor of American Antiquarian. S. D. Peet, Chicago. Cloth, Illus., $3.70. 
résumé of ali that has been written on this interesting subject. 

Parsifal (The) of Richard Wagner. From the French of Maurice Kufferath. 
fait, Sons, & Co. Cloth, Ilus., $1.25. 


Prairie Folks Hamlin Garland. F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago. Cloth, $1.25. 

Prayer. G. H. Deere, D.D. Universalist Pub. House, Boston. Cloth, 25c. 
Phe teachings of the Universalist Church on the subject of Prayer. 

Reveries of a Bachelor,and Dream Life. Donald G. Mitchell. New Edge- 
wood Edition. Charles Scribner's Sons. Each, 75c. 
Society, The Unseen Foundations of: An Examination of the Fallacies and 
iluresof Economic Science Due to Neg!ected Elements, The Duke of Argyll, 
K.G., K.T. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth, $s. 

Studies by a Recluse. In Cloister, Town, and Country. Augustus Jessop, D.D. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.50 


Stories in Black and White. By Thomas Hardy, W. E. Norris, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Grant many Y M. Barrie. W. Clark Russell, Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, James Payn. 
D. Appleton & Co. Paper, 27 illustrations, soc. 


Things New and Old: Sermons. The Rev. Robert Collyer, E. P. Dutton & 


> 


«Co. Cloth, $x. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, February 8. 


The Senate discusses the Automatic Car-Coupler Bill...... The House con- 
siders the Legislative Appropriation Bill the Electoral votes are counted in 
joint session, and the result declarec...... The New York Legislature adopts 
resolutions in memory of George Wiiliam Curtis and Francis Kernan, late 
inembers of the Board of Regents. ..... he Senate(New York) passes resolu- 
tions favoring the occupation of Hawaii...... The Assembly rejects Mr. Mal- 
by’s resolution for an investigation of the Rapid Transit Commission...... 
One man ts killed and thirty-one injured in a wreck on the Big Four Road in 
Illinots...... In New York City. the statue of Chester A. Arthur is rejec ted by 
the Art Committee of the Park Board...... Dr. McGlynn sails for Florida, 

The British House of Commons, 312 to 228, rejects Mr.Collings’s amendment 
to the Address......In the French Chamber, M. Goussot interpellates the 
Government as to the acquittal of M. Rouvier and Senators Grevy, Deeves, 
and Renault, it is voted, 446 to 3. to pass to the order of the day...... The 
subsidence of the floods in Queensland reveals terrible destruction of life and 
property......It is ascertained that thirty-seven persons were drowned by the 
loss of the British steamship 7yéxacria off the coast of Spain. 

Thursday, February 9. 

The Senate further discusses the Automatic Car-Coupler Bill......In the 
House, the silver adherents score a victory by sustaining, 152 to 143, the 
demand for the previous question on the Silver Purchase Repeal Bill; the 
Legislative Appropriation Bill is passed.....-In the New York Senate, Mr. 
Van Gorder introduces Bills providing for non-partisan boards of election 
inspectors throughout the State...... ‘The Board of Regents meet at Albany 
and adopt plans to develop the library system throughout the State......It is 
quite confidentially asserted that Judge Gresham will be Secretary of State in 
the Cleveland Cabinet...... Asa P. Potter, ex-president of the Maverick Bank 
of Boston, is found guilty of over-certification...... Annual encampments of 
the G. A. R. are held in several States...... In New York City, General 
Horace Porter is installed president of the Union League Club; resolutions 
are passed in memory of ex-President Hayes and James G. Blaine..... Stocks 
advance on the published statement that the city banks would aid the Treas- 
ury, but decline when news is received of the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Silver Purchase Repeal Bill. 

MM. Ferdinand and Charles de Lesseps, Fontane, Cottu, and Eiffel are 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment by the presiding Judge of the French 
Court of Appeals...... It is announced that Mr. Stevens, the American Minis- 
ter, has assumed a protectorate over Hawaii pending the negotiations at 
Washington...... In the British House of Commons, Mr. Redmond’s amend- 
ment in favor of the release of Irish political prisoners is defeated, 397 to 81 
wasn Louis J. Jennings, formerly editor of the New York Times, dies in Lon- 
don; he was the member of Parliament for Stockport. 

Friday, February 10. 


The Senate discusses the Car-Coupler Bill...... The House takes up the 
Pension Bill..... Governor Flower orders an investigation of the State 
Lunatic Asylum at Poughkeepsie...... Part of Trenton, N. J., is flooded by 


the breaking of the ice gorge in the Delaware. 


In the House of Commons, an exciting tilt occurs between Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Balfour on the question of extending debate on the Address...... 
MM. C. de Lesseps, Baithaut, Blondin, Cottu, and others are arraigned on 
an indictment charging corruption in the matter of the Lottery Bonds Bill. 

Saturday, February 1. 


‘The Senate passes the Car-Coupler Bill, and agrees to the conference onthe 
Fortifications Bill; Mr. Sherman gives notice of an amendment to authorize 
the sale of 3 per cent. bonds.... The House discusses the Pension Bill....The 
Hawaiian Commissioners are officially presented to the President...... 
Damages from ice-gorges are reported from many parts of the country...... 
Mary men are killed or injured in an accident in a marble-quarry, at West 


Rutland, Vt...... In New York City, the Republican Club has its annual 
dinner in honor of Lincoln’s birthday...... Secretary Foster makes a brief 
visit; he says he has made no plans for issuing bonds...... The Lotos Club 


gives a dinner to F. Marion Crawford, the novelist. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps is reported very weak, having remained for several 
days in astate of coma...... The Queen’s Speech is approved by the British 
Commons.... .The debate on Socialism in the Reichstag has aroused great 
interest in Germany..... . News is received that the captain, two officers, four 
of the crew, and five passengers of the steamship Pomeranian, lose their lives 
by an enormous sea which swept the vessel. 

Sunday, February 12. 


Dr. Norvin Green, president of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
dies at his home in Louisville, Ky...... An oil-well, flowing 1,000 barrels daily, 
is struck in Middletown township, twenty miles south of Toledo, O., on what 
had been regarded as ‘dry territory.’’...... It is said that the Wabash 
Railroad Company has been systematically robbed by trusted employés of 
over $200,000 worth of valuable merchandise...... In New York City, Secretary 
a holds a conference with bankers and financiers at the Union League 

lub. 

Further earthquake shocks are felt on the island of Zante...... French 
Socialists and Boulangists arrange a meeting to protest against the clearing 
of Rouvier, Grevy, Deves, and Renault...... Frederick Jackson, F.R.G.S., 
arranges for another Arctic expedition...... Arrangements are progressing in 
Europe for an International Sanitary Conference, to consider precautions 
against cholera, 

Monday, February 13. 


Inthe Senate, the Nicaragua Canal Bill is discussed by Mr. Fry and Mr. 
Morgan...... In the House, District of Columbia Bills are passed...... It is 
said that the treaty for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands is ready for 
submission to the President..... -Mr. Blaine’s will is presented for probate at 
Augusta, Me.; his entire estate is given to .his wife, with the exception of 
nominal bequests to children and grandchildren...... President-elect Cleve- 
land expresses annoyance at the large number of office-seeking letters received 
by him at Lakeword...... In the Assembly at Albany, the Real Estate 
Exchange Rapid Transit Bill is introduced; Mr. Smith (Erie Couuty) intro- 
ducesa Bill to prevent the wearing of hoop skirts and crinoline...... ‘The trial 
of Hugh O’ Donnell for murder is begun at Pittsburgh..... In New York City, 
the Congress Committee begins the Panama Canal investigation. 

Mr. Gladstone introduces the Home Rule Bill in a two hours’ speech, which 
Justice Harlan, of the United States Supreme Court, declares ** matchless."" 

Tuesday, February 14. 


In the Senate, the Nicaragua Canal Bill is taken up, and Mr. Sherman 
makes an explanation; nominations by the President are received...... In the 
House. Mr. Herbert, from the Committee on Naval affairs, submits his report 
on the Naval Appropriation Bill...... The Secretary of State approves the 
action of Minister Stevens in Hawaii...... Mr. Cleveland says, the only mem- 
bers of his Cabinet definitely selected are W. O. Gresham, Secretary of State: 
J. G. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury ; D. S. Lamont, Secretary of War; 
and W. S. Bisse!l, Postmaster-General...... In New York City, the Metro- 
politan Opera House is bought by | A Roosevelt...... G W.Gardner, Agent 
of the Society for Suppression of Vice, is sentenced to two vears’ imprison- 
ment 

The Irish National party accept the Home Rule Bill; Mr. Balfour replies to 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech......: An earthquake destroys all the buildings on the 
island of Samothreki, in the A2gean Sea. 
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DICTIONARY=MAKING. 


HINTS AND COMMENTS ABOUT THE WORK ON 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


THIS DICTIONARY WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES IN LEXICOGRAPHY; AND WILL CONTAIN NEARLY 
2,200 PAGES ABOUT THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE; OVER 4,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, MADE ESPECIALLY 


FOR THIS WORK ; 


OVER 200,000 WORDS ; 


OVER 100,000 MORE WORDS THAN 


IN ANY OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DICTIONARY. 


How Related to Your Cousin’s 
Child—The Standard a New De- 
parture in Dictionary-Making— 
The Present Meaning ofa Word 
the One Most Often Sought—The 
Standard the Model for All Pop- 
ular Word Books. 


| Nore.—Definitions which appear from time to time 
in these columns are covered by the copyright of the 
Standard Dictionary. These definitions have not passed 
their final revision. | 


Degree of Consanguinity Between 
One and His Cousin’s Child, 


PRICE WHEN ISSUED, $12.00. AT $7.00 TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 














| kinship that subsists between persons of whom 
one is descended in a direct line from the other, 
as between father, son, grandson. 


Degrees of coneneeaty are computed differently 
in canon law and in civil law. In canon law the de- 
gree is determined by the number of steps between the 

| common ancestor and the one the further removed 
from him. ‘l'bus, not only first cousins. but also uncle 
and nephew are related in the 2d degree, because the 

| hephew, as grandson, is two degrees from the common 
ancestor ; the canon law computation is in use (with 

| various modifications) in England, and in most of the 
States of the United States. 


connor [Anan | 


ANCESTOR 





“My Webster defines cousins-german as ‘cousins | 


having the sau.e grandfather,’ or ‘ the children of 
brothers and sisters.’ It also says, ‘In the sec- 
ond generatio.. they are called second cousins,’ 


by which I understand that the children of first | 


cousins are second cousins. This being the case, 
what is the degree of relationship existing be- 
tween one of these second cousins and the parent 
of the other? . Can you not define or 


explain the degree of relationship in the new | 


STANDARD ? 
“Bevrast, N. Y.” 
The relationship existing between a man and 

the child of his first cousin is that of first cousin 

once removed, though it is often spoken of as that 
of second cousin. The degree of relationship de- 
pends upon what rule for computing degrees of 
consanguinity is adopted. We give below the 

“* Standard’s”’ definitions of covsin and consanguin- 

ity, that fully explain the methods of compu- 

tation. 

cousin—an. One collaterally related by de- 
scent from a common ancestor, but not a brother 
or sister. The children of brothers and sisters 
are first cousins ; the children of first cousins are 
second cousins, etc. A first cousin once 

removed is the child of one’s first cousin; a 

first cousin twice removed is the 

grandchild of one’s firstcousin, etc. A second 
cousin once removed is the child of one’s 

second cousin, ete. Cousin-germam, a 

first or full cousin. Quater-cousin, any 

cousin within the first four degrees of consan- 
guinity [by Canon Law]. 


E. M. WILSON, 


consanguinity—. The relationship that 
proceeds from a common ancestry, as distin- 
guished from affinity, or relationship by marriage ; 
blood relationship. 

‘Tt was very pleasant to find a young, bright, slim, 
rose-colored kinswoman all ready to recognize consan- 
uinity when one came back from cousinless lands.”’— 
denRyY James, Jvagice Music, vol. ii., ch. 29, p. 511. 
[H. M. & Co, '90.] 


“We must not, then, put too much faith in consan- 
guinity. Family quarrels are proverbially the flercest.”’ 
—G, G. Goopricn, fecollections of « Lifetime, vol. ii., 
letter xliii., p. 220. [M. O. & Co., °51.] 

—collateral consanguinity, the 
kinship of those who descend from one and the 
same common ancestor, but do not descend one 
from the other; as brother and sister, nephew 
and cousin. —lineal consanguinity, the 
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In the civil law the degrees from the common an- 
| cestor are numbered on both sides: thus, brothers, 
| being each one remove, are related in the 2d degree 
| instead of the first, first cousins in the 4th instead of 
| the 2d degree, and second cousins in the 6th, instead of 
| the 3d degree. 
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The Standard a New Departure 
in Dictionary-Making — ‘The 
Present Meaning of Words 
Sought for Ninety-nine ‘Times 
Out of One Hundred 


“The placing of the most common meaning of 
a word in close proximity to the word to be de- 
fined, is a feature which will secure for this Dic- 
tionary popular favor in the highest degree. The 
resent meaning of a word is that which is sought 
or in a dictionary in general use ninety-nine 





One Dollar Extra Discount to Subscribers for ‘* The Lit- 
erary Digest. Satisfaction guaranteed. See Acceptance Blank below 


times out of a hundred. For popular use the 
history and derivation of a word—its origin and 
the various shades of meaning that have been at- 
tached to it in the past—are of comparatively 
little consequence. A Dictionary is often of 
necessity examined hastily, and the introduction 
of other matter, of no immediate consequence to 
the searcher, between the word and its definition, 
is avexution. If, in addition to this, itis indicated 
or discovered that the definition first given is not 
the meaning of the word as it is used at the pres- 
ent time, the searcher is more or less confused, 
and quite likely in some degree exasperated. 

THE PLAN FOR SELECTING ILLUSTRATIVE QUOTA- 

TIONS ADMIRABLE, 


“The plan under which the illustrative quota- 
tions are selected is admirable in every way, and 
the full indication of the source of each quotation 
will unquestionably prove exceedingly useful. 
It can not be doubted that by enlisting the efforts 
of a great number of readers and students in every 
field in the work of furnishing quotations, you 
will not only succeed in securing more apt illus- 
trations than would otherwise be possible in a 
multitude of cases, but will make the present use 
and meaning of words more clear and certain, by 
drawing on the most recent authorities. 


THE STANDARD A MODEL FOR POPULAR WORD- 
BOOKS—ITS EDITORS RECOGNIZED AS QUAL- 
IFIED FOR THE WORK THEY HAVE IN HAND 


‘The examples given in the manner of treating 
handicraft terms and others calling for special 
methods, are convincing that, while the plan of 
the STANDARD will mark a new departure in dic- 
tionary-making, it will reach a degree of excel- 
lence in the execution of the plan that will not 
be surpassed for a generation to come in popular 
word-books; though it is manifest that such must 
hereafter take the Standard for a model, availing 
themselves of the advantages that accrue from hav- 
ing the way of improvement plainly pvinted out. 

“The names of a large majority of the editorial 
staff are recognized by intelligent readers as those 
of persons possessing the highest qualifications 
for the treatment of the subjects committed to 
them respectively. ALDEN 8. HULING. 

“Topeka, Kans.”’ 


Qur Special Advance Offer, 


soon to cease, is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it : 
Mesers. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Astor Pace, New Yorx 


1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep). and herewith forward you Ong Dox- 
LAR in part payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the —s Six* Dot_ars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if Iam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 





*If you are a subscriber for ‘‘ The Literary Digest ” 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE, 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes. 


FUNK & W. AGNALLS C OM PANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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Macbeth’s “pearl top”’ and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 








OR A FARM, 


OR POULTRY, 





“EASTERN PROVERBS 
The book having the above 
title is unique, entertaining, 
practical, and forcible; com- 
piled from 1,000 scattered 
vols., and drawn from the 
depths of the natural and 
popular mind, it serves to 
apply and affix great spiri- 
tual 
12mo, 
Price $1.00, 
“The accumulated wisdom 
of the centuries, not only 
interesting. but useful.”’— 
Journal of Education, Bos- 
ton. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
Pubs., 
New York. 


If You Have a Garden, 
OR A HORSE, 
OR A COW, 
OR AN ORCHARD, 


AND EMBLEMS.” 





and natural truths. 
cloth, 280 pages. 
postage free. 


better 
Way. 


18-20 Astor Place, 


spirits 
thing. 








You Will Be Interested in the 


Following: 


A CHANCE 10 OBTAIN A COPY, AT HALF PRICE 





(And Satisfaction Guaranteed, or Money Refunded), 
OF THE PEOPLE’S 


FARM AND STOCK CYCLOPEDIA 


WHAT IT IS. 

THE FARM AND STOCK CYCLOPEDIA is the 
gipe work of one who is himself a farmer. Waldo F. 
Brown, the author, has been a furmer for more than 
forty years, and his great work is the matured fruit of 
observation and experience, extending to every topic 
relative to the care of the home, the garden, the orchard 
and the field. Mr Brown is one of the best known 
writers and lecturers in the country on agricultural 
topics. He was assisted by a corps of special contrib- 
utors and editors, each a specialistin his department 

It is printed from large, new type, on fine, cream- 
tinted paper made expressly for it, comprised in one 
large, RoyakOctavo Volume of NEARLY 1,250 PAGES, 
richly embellished, with nearly 400 APPROPRIATE 
ILLUSTRATIONS. It is elegantly and substantially 
bound in cloth. 

The Farm and Stock Cyclopedia is one of the very 
best works ever prepared on the management of the 
farm and rearing of the stock. It embraces compre- 
hensive and practical treatises on farm topics of every 
description, including: General Farm Management; 
Farm Fencing; Farm Drainage; Manures; The Soil and 
Its Improvement; Grasses and Clover; Corn; Wheat 
and Miscellaneous Crops; Root Crops; Fruit on tbe 
Farm: Gardening and Truck Farming; Insects Injuri- 
ous to the Farm, Garden and Orcharé; Timber Growing 
for Profit; The Home and Its Surroundings; Small 
Farms for the Poor; Handy Things About the Farm 
(a wonderfully valuable and suggestive chapter); The 
Horse, History; The Horse, Breeding; The Horse, Buy- 
ing and Selling; The Horse, Anatomy and Physiology; 
Hygiene and Sanitary Condition of the Farm; The Ass 
and the Mule; Diseases of Horses; Cattle, History and 
Description of Breeds; Cattle, General Management; 
Cattle, Soiling and Ensilage; Cattle, the Dairy; Cattle 
Herding; Diseases of Cattle: Swine and Their Manage- 
ment: Swine, Description of Breeds; Swine, Housing 
and Fattening; Sheep; Poultry; Poultry, Diseases and 
Their Remedies; Bees and Bee Culture; The Chemistry 
of Food and Feeding; The Barn and Barn Yard: Agri- 
cultural Aphorisms, etc., etc , etc., including Statistics, 
Tables, Measures, and a large fund of general informa- 
tion for every day use. A copious Index to the entire 
work is also given. 
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more consolation 
in that than well 
people stop to 
ponder. «To get 
back flesh and 


Looking Better 


feeling better— 


in every- 
There's 





is every- 





Scott’s Emulsion 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by lead- 
ing physicians everywhere for ail- 
ments that are causing rapid loss 
of flesh and vital strength. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do more than 
to stop a lingering Cough—it fortifies 
the system AGAINST coughs and colds. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 











COPIES OF THIS WORK. 


“T think it fine. Every farmer should have a copy. 
It would impart information that could save many dol- 
lars in all lines of his business.""—From C. A. Hunt, 
JSarmer, of Wisconsin. 


“It is worth $10 to any live farmer. It is the best 
book of the kind I have ever seen.’"—From C. A. 
Graves, farmer, of Minnesota, 


_ “The work is worth five times its cost, and should be 
in the house of every one who is a tiller of the soil or a 
stock grower."—R. M. Turner, Michigan. 


“It is better than similar books sold throngh here by 


agents for seven and eight dollars..’"—F rom R. 8S. Cor- 
mack, of Kansas. 
“The more I examine it the more I like it. ‘Tis 


worth several times its cost. No farmer can afford to 
be without this splendid work.”—F rom William Lowen, 
of Kentucky 


“It is a valuable book for experienced farmers, and 
especially so to the inexperienced.”"—From John H. 
Crane, of New York. 


OPINIONS FROM OTHER PRACTI- 
CAL SOURCES. 


From the Journal of Agriculture, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘“*The opening chapter of each part is worth far more 
than the cost of the work.”’ 


From the Rural New Yorker. 

‘* Far too much of the agricultural literature of these 
days is written by men of little or no practical know]- 
edge. Thereis too much theory and too little actual 
experience. It is too much the blind leading the blind. 
We are glad to get hold of a book that actually smells 
of the soil. ‘The People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia * 
is filled with plain, practical common sense, written 
by men who know how to do, as well as to direct 
others. All the subjects are treated in a plain, practical 
way that is within the comprehension of every farmer.”’ 


From the Texas Farmer. 

“The contents of this book are so comprehensive, 
practical and thorough, that we do not see what could 
have beenadded to make it more valuable. The live- 





stock department, comprising 800 pages, is hardly 
equaled by any publication we have seen, and is cer- 
| tainly surpassed by none. it is of inestimable value to 
| every farmer in the Jand.”’ 





FUNK & WACGNALLS COMPANY, {8 and 20 Astor Place, New 








WHAT THEY SAY WHO HAVE | From William R Lazenby, Director Ohio Agricultural 


Experiment Station. 

‘The work is a vast compendium of just such things 
as the man on the farm most needs to know. It has the 
rare merit of being written in language that all can un- 
derstand, and to commend such practices and improve- 
ments as every farmer may adopt. It combines the ex- 
perience of the past with the best knowledge of the 
present.”’ 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


We have made arrangements whereby we will 
able by April Ist to supply our readers with an edi- 
tion of just 1,250 copies of this famous work at 





be 


half price. The price of this grand, Twelve-pound 
Volume, cloth-bound, nearly 1,200 PAGES, Royal 
Octavo, FOUR HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, is 


$4.50. Those who now sign and return to us the ac- 
ceptance blank given below will secure one of the spe- 
cial, limited edition of 1,250 copies, same in every 
respect, paper, binding, etc., as is now selling for $4.50, 
at $2.25 per copy, carriage prepaid by us. No money 
need be sent now. Remember, we guarantee satis- 
faction. 

Sign, Fillin, and Return to us the following 

Order Blank, or a Copy of it. 


ADVANCE ORDER BLANK. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York: 

Please enter my name for acopy of ‘*The Farm and 
Stock Cyclopedia,” at $2.25, carriage prepaid by you. It is 
nnderstood that the volume I am to receive is to be in all 
respects, printing, binding, paper, etc., equal to the regu- 
lar copies, price, $4.59 each. IL will send you $2.25 for the 
book when you notify me that itis ready for delivery. 
If not satisfied with the book I will return it 
within three days, and you will return my 
money. 
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